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that girls do think for themselves! 


girls never do any serious thinking. 
They believe all girls just must be 
light-headed and frivolous. 


S: MANY people have the idea that 


Perhaps the people who believe this would 
realize how absurd it is if they could see the 
thousands of letters we receive from all over 
the country. Certainly they do not indicate 
light headedness! Indeed, the very best proof 
of the high intelligence of the American girl 
is found in these letters, and the coupons 
they contain. 


Coupons! Thousands of them! And each 
one means just this—that the girl who sent 
it has been doing some serious thinking about 
her physical welfare; the bodily energy and 
vitality upon which so much of her happiness 
in life must depend. For it is usually the 
healthy, wholesome, energetic girl who is 
best liked, you know. Have you given it the 
thought it deserves? 


Full bodily vigor and health . . . bright, 
sparkling eyes, and clear, fresh complexion. 
You want these helpful qualities, naturally. 
Well, they are not difficult to attain. . . and 
keep. Just a few simple, pleasant rules. . . 


Plenty of fresh air, enough sleep, enough 
exercise. And, perhaps most important, the 
right food—the kind which supplies to your 
body those vital elements required for buoy- 
ant health and spirited vigor. Vital ele- 
ments! Choose the food which contains them! 


That is what those girls who sent in 


coupons were intelligent enough to see. . . 
the great part played by food in their health, 
now and later in life. And that’s why they 
were so interested in Grape-Nuts. For Grape- 
Nuts is not only a delicious and appetizing 
food for people who like good things, but it 
brings essential elements which are needed— 
and needed daily—for health, vigor, vivacity. 


Grape-Nuts supplies dextrins, maltose and 
other carbohydrates for heat and energy. It 
contributes iron, indispensable to the blood; 
phosphorus for bones and teeth; protein for 
muscle and body-building; and the essential 
vitamin-B, a builder of the appetite. Eaten 
with milk or cream, Grape-Nuts provides a 


splendidly balanced ration. 


Grape-Nuts undergoes a special baking 
process which makes'it easily digestible. And 
it is a crisp food, a food you will enjoy chew- 
ing. Chewing is a most important factor for 
exercising teeth and gums, thus helping to 












Grape-Nuts is one of the Post 
Health Products, which include 
also Instant Postum, Postum Cereal, 
Post Toasties (Double-thick Corn 
Flakes), Post's Bran Flakes, Post's 
Bran Chocolate... and... Malted 
Grape-Nuts, chocolate-flavored, a 
most delicious milk food-drink. Try 
one at the nearest soda fountain, 


keep them firm and healthy. Considering all 
these advantages, is it any wonder a thought- 
ful girl would want to try this delicious food? 


Having read thus far, you too must realize 
the great importance of the proper food: It’s 
easy to find out the value of Grape-Nuts. 
Try it! Have your Mother get a package from 
your grocer today, or accept the free offer 
below. soe 


A series of health breakfasts. — 
with two servings of Grape-Nuts, free! ; 


Mail the coupon below and we will send 
you two individual packages of Grape-Nuts, 
free—enough for two breakfasts. We will.al- 
so send you a “A Book of Better Breakfasts,” 
containing a series of healthful breakfasts— 
and written by a former physical director of 
Cornell Medical College, who is known-as 
America’s foremost conditioner of men and 
women. Follow these menus and form the 


habit of healthful breakfasts. 


© 1926, P.C.Co. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 
Postum Cerzat Company, Inc. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape-Nuts, together with 
“A Book of Better Breakfasts," by a former physical director of Cornell 
Medical College. 
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HE doorstep on which William Ellis 

sat whistling was‘his own. He had in his 

pocket a quit-claim deed of that quar- 

ter-section of Douglas County, Kansas, 
on which the doorstep stood. 

“It looks;” he remarked aloud between 
strains of The Gipsy’s Warning, “as though 
Jimson had done me up. Which proves that 
he’s sharper than I ever gave him credit for 
being, or—”’ he whistled the chorus through 
meditatively before finishing the sentence— 
“I’m a bigger fool than I thought.” 

Jimson, the tenant who deserted Miss 
Lodusky Ellis’s Ohio farm in the late sixties 
to “try his luck” farther west, returned ten 
years later in the identical prairie schooner 
which bore him and Melissa away. No 
one had suspected them of an excess of 
filial affection, so it was rather a surprise 
when Jimson gave out the reason for their 
return. ‘We've come back so’s to kind o’ look 
out for Melissy’s folks,” said he; ‘Melissy’s 
folks ain’t so young as they once was.” 

This was undoubtedly true, though no 
one had suspected that hale old Nathan 
Butler and Aunt Nancy, his bustling, 
energetic wife, stood in need of the tender 
ministrations of Melissa and John Jimson 
by reason of the infirmities of age. 

However, the Butlers gave the wanderers 
a hearty welcome. Jimson worked for his 
father-in-law and gave him the benefit of 
valuable advice in all matters pertaining to 
agriculture, though he could not refrain 
from comparing the Butler farm with his 
quarter-section in Douglas County, Kansas, 
where sod corn grew to the likeness of a 
young forest and sod beans rivaled the 
achievements of Jonah’s gourd. 

The neighborhood took Jimson’s tales 
with several grains of salt, but William 
Ellis bought the quarter-section with all 
improvements—Jimson laid great stress on 
the improvements—for one thousand dol- 
lars, the amount of the legacy left him by 
Miss Lodusky. By a provision of old Squire 
Ellis’s will the farm at her death reverted 
to her brother Shubal, but she had left to 
her adopted son all she had to leave; 
namely, her household goods, the live stock 
on the farm and the legacy in question. 

“And I hope you'll buy the farm of 
Shubal, marry Sylvie Bliss and settle down 
right here in Morrow County,” she had 
said to William as she lay propped up 
among her pillows, white and thin but 
capable to the last. ‘‘You’re as good an Ellis 
as though you’d been born one, and I ain’t 
afraid to leave the name to you and your 
children after you.”’ 

But when Miss Lodusky was gone the 
big farmhouse was very empty. The garden 
where she had loved to work was desolate 
with November frosts. The orchard which 
she had tended so carefully looked as 
though it never meant to blossom or bear 
fruit again. William bore the loneliness for 
a week or two, Then he had a business talk 
with Mr. Shubal Ellis, another of a different 
nature with Abner Bliss’s pretty daughter, 
packed and stored his goods, bought the 
Douglas County quarter-section and started 
for Kansas the day after Christmas. 

“No mortgage for me,” he told himself 
as he tucked the deed into an inner pocket. 
“What I own I’ll own, and what I can’t have 
without a mortgage I'll go without.” 

But as he sat whistling on the doorstep 
that mild January afternoon he was inclined 
to think he had paid dearly for his in- 
dependence. The quarter-section proved 
to be a pretty bit of rolling prairie with a 
creek winding through it, fringed with 
cottonwoods and box-elders, but the “frame 
house and barns” upon which Jimson had 
expatiated at such length—to William’s 
eyes, accustomed to substantial dwellings 
painted white, with green blinds, and big 
red barns flanked by stacks of hay and 
straw, the rough, balloon-frame house with 
its lean-to kitchen was a caricature, and 
the sheds where Jimson had stabled his 
stock were barns in name only. 

After diligent search he had found the 
well—under a pile of old boards. Pump 
there was none, and after a peep into the 
ill-smelling ‘hole William concluded that for 
the present he would quench his thirst 
at the creek, on the north bank of which a 
sod spring-house completed the list of 
Jimson’s boasted improvements. 


““Lawsy day, Mars’ Ellis! 
Dese-yere ain’ chickens! Dey’s 
tu’ keys!”” 





Three Thousand Dollars 


By IDA REED SMITH 


Illustrated by CLARENCE Rowe ar 


Unconsciously he had changed his tune 
and was whistling The Girl I Left Behind 
Me, but what he thought was: 

“I’d be ashamed to put Ma Dusky’s 
things in here, and I won’t ask Sylvie to 
come to such a place. Guess I’ve got a good 
winter’s work ahead of me, improving these 
improvements.” 

“Good day, sah. I hope I see you well, 
sah, an’ ’joyin’ of yo’self dis fine aft’noon.” 


A Bich voice broke the melancholy of 
William’s meditations, and he looked 
up to see a black woman of ample propor- 
tions standing in the path before him. On 
one hip she held a three-year-old pickaninny, 
and five others, varying in size but all of 
ebon hue, were grouped around her. 

“T’s yo’ nex’-do’ neighbo’, sah,”’ she said, 
dropping a curtsy and cuffing the oldest 
pickaninny to make her “‘mind her manners” 
and do likewise. ‘My name’s Mrs. ’Hashue- 
rus Bosham, an’ dese-yere’s my chilluns. 
Dey done watch yo’ projickin’ ’roun’ all 
day, an’ dey jes w’ar me to a frazzle wid deir 
teasin’ to come oveh an’ see what gwine on 
to de ol’ Jimson place.” 

William had risen and stood surveying his 
next-door neighbor—whose cabin proved to 
be a mile away—with interested eyes. 
She was very broad, very black. Her rich 
voice had a marked quality of kindliness 
and comfort, and her manner was an odd 
mixture of .deference and condescension. 
He knew instinctively that here was a real 
negro ‘“‘mammy” of ‘“‘befo’ de wah” times. 
Later he learned the particulars of that 
curious wave of emigration which carried 
the freedmen by hundreds to the state 


which had been the home of ‘Mars’ John 
Brown, ’’and left Ahashuerus, the dignified 
butler of Col. Rodney Beauchamp, and 
Vildy, his lady’s maid and children’s nurse, 
as truly stranded upon a foreign shore as 
though Kansas had been Kamchatka. 

“Well,” he answered, smiling at the dusky 
septette, ‘I’m going onto the Jimson place. 
It’s mine now.” 

“Sho’ now!” There was a note of anxiety 
in the mellow voice. ‘‘Ol’ Jimson done give 
it to yo’, I reckon. He wan’ to git shut o’ 
Kansas mighty bad.” 

“T bought it,’”’ said William Ellis grimly, 
“and paid good money for it.” To himself 
he added, “Fool that I was!” 

Mrs. Ahashuerus Bosham rolled her 
eyes in dismay. 

“Bought it!” she echoed. “Law, sah, 
whaffo’ you t’row yo’ money ‘way, buyin’ 
what folkses won’ take as a gif’? Don’ yo’ 
know we jes’ et up alive wid de hoppehs fo’ 
two yeahs back, an’ ev’ybody who can done 
lef’ dese-yere pa’ts? Jimson, he’s lef’; 
Mosher, he’s lef’; Handen, he’s lef’; Scran- 
ton, he’s lef’.”” She pointed north, south, 
east and west as she spoke. “Pears lak mos’ 
ev’ybody lef’ ’cept me an’ de chilluns.” 

“Why haven’t you gone, too?” asked 
William, his mind rebounding curiously from 
the main point and falling upon a trifle 
which did not in the least concern him. His 
neighbor waved her hand in the direction 
of her distant cabin. 

“’Erus an’ de lil’est baby buried oveh 
yondeh,” she said. “Pears lak dem two 
graves hol’ me heah, even if I had some way 
0’ gittin’ back to Louis’anny. Yessah.” 

That night William sat in front of the 


cracked stove which the Jimsons had left 
behind, feeding it with odds and ends of 
wood and puzzling over the new problem 
unwittingly presented by Aunt Vildy. 

“That Jimson,” William threw a cotton- 
wood chunk into the rickety stove with a 
vehemence which made it rattle, “‘he’s done 
me up to the tune of a cool thousand—and 
by this time he’s bragged about it all over 
the county.” 

This was the drop of gall in his cup of 
wormwood, but presently his face settled 
into determined lines, and he shook a defiant 
fist at the crazy old stove which, to him, 
typified Jimson and the general situation, 
saying doggedly: 

“T-won’t be beaten! No, sir, not by Jimson 
nor anybody like him. I’m in a hole, but 
there’s a way out somewhere, and I'll find 
it or know the reason why. And I won’t give 
up—”’ He broke off abruptly and set about 
unpacking his trunk, whistling The Girl I 
Left Behind Me. 

At the very bottom, under a heavy 
blanket which he sought, lay a big turkey- 
tail fan which Miss Lodusky had made. 
William took it out and looked at it affec- 
tionately. Then his mind went back to days 
when he trotted after Miss Lodusky as she 
set the hens and fed the downy yellow 
chicks. How fond she had been of her 
poultry, and they of her! Even Pomp, the 
irascible old gobbler, would eat from her 
hand. What a time they had with the turkey 
hen that stole her nest! Many a chase she 
had given him through stubble fields where 
she and her hungry brood chose to spend 
their days foraging instead of staying 
decently in the poultry yard and being fed 
with corn-meal dough. 

A sudden thought flashed into William’s 
mind. He dropped the fan and stared hard 
at the stove. The broken door had swung 
open, and he could see deep into the glowing 
heart of the cottonwood chunk; but it was 
something more than a firelight fancy which 
made him strike his knee a resounding blow 
and exclaim: 

“Hurrah! That’s the way out!” 

He did a little rapid figuring on a scrap of 
paper, jotting down the amount of the 
“nest egg” left him by Uncle Amzi, the 
results of certain juvenile ventures in 
calves and pigs and the sum to be derived 
from the sale of his live stock. Nodding his 
head as though satisfied with the calculation, 
he rolled himself in the blanket and went to 
sleep. Next morning he wrote several 
one and set out to return his neighbor’s 
call. 

“Aunt Vildy,” he inquired after the 
formalities were over, ‘‘do you know where 
I can buy a lot of old hens?” 

Aunt Vildy showed the whites of her 
eyes in an amazed stare. 

“Hens?” said she. “Ol’ hens? Laws, Mars’ 
Ellis, honey, yo’ don’ want ol’ hens! Pullets 
is de bes’ fo’ layin’. ’F yo’ gwine try aig- 
raisin’, yo’ jes’ take my advices an’ buy 
pullets.” 

William shook his head. “It’s old hens I 
want,” said he. 

“Well,” said Aunt Vildy reluctantly, “‘my 
advices to yo’ is, git pullets; but if yo’s boun’ 
to have ol’ hens I reckon I can let yo’ have 
*bout t’ree. How many yo’ layin’ out to buy, 
Mars’ Ellis?” 

“About three hundred,” answered ‘“‘Mars’ 
Ellis” composedly, at which Aunt Vildy 
threw up her hands and declared he must be 
“jes plumb crazy”; but when William left 
she watched him out of sight and then 
remarked to her eldest son, who had in- 
herited his father’s name and dignified 
bearing: 

““Yo’ ’Hash, yo’ jes’ keep yo’ eyes open an’ 
yo’ see somp’n s’prisin’ some o’ dese days. 
Dat ’ere Mars’ Ellis done got some Yankee 
projick on han’, an’ by de swing o’ he shoul- 
dehs I reckon he gwine win t’rough, what- 
eveh ’tis. Yessah, I reckon he gwine win 
t’rough.” 

“I reckon he don’ know nuffin’ "bout 
hoppehs,” remarked ’Hash. Being “et up 
alive” two years in succession had made him 
pessimistic. 


BusY days followed. William bought a 
horse and a light wagon in Leavenworth 
and drove over the prairie in all directions in 
search of hens. By the middle of February 
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he had a goodly flock of staid old biddies 
scratching around his premises. At odd 
times he remodeled the long sheds. In 
March’ mysterious barrels marked ‘Handle 
With Care” began to arrive at the nearest 
railway station. These William brought 
home and tenderly deposited in the room 
which was to have been Mrs. Jimson’s 
parlor. 

The hens rejoiced in the oats which he 
scattered for their delectation, and when 
one showed a disposition to set she met with 
prompt encouragement in the form of an arm- 
ful of dried grass and eleven large, speckled 
eggs taken from the aforesaid barrels. 
William remembered Miss Lodusky’s rule 
of “an old egg toa settin’,’”’ and observed it 
scrupulously. 

Spring came on apace with all its beauty 
of emerald prairie, sapphire sky and silvery 
bird song. As he looked out over the green up- 
lands in verdant billows as far as eye could 
reach, William felt that strange thrill with 
which the Spirit of the West takes possession 
of a man’s heart. Once more he thought of 
his quit-claim deed with a glow of satisfac- 
tion. 

“It's mine,” he thought as he looked from 
one boundary line to another, “and, sink or 
swim, I'll stick to it.” 

The farmers who remained in Douglas 
County did their plowing and planted their 
crops as usual. Hope is ever stronger than 
fear, and they cheered one another by saying 
that this year, surely, the ‘hoppers would 
pass them by. But William never put plow 
to the flower-strewn sod. His sheds were full 
of contemplative, brooding fowls; and, much 
to Aunt Vildy’s concern, he spent his time in 
‘Ses’ tinkerin’ roun’.”’ He cleaned out the 
well and set up a new red pump, repaired 
the spring-house, put laths on the four rooms 
of his dwelling, planted wild-rose bushes 
under its windows and set out some trees. 
When not otherwise engaged he made 
chicken coops till the pile rose higher than 
the lean-to and overflowed upon its roof. 

He was transferring the first brood 
hatched from his hat to one of these coops 
when Aunt Vildy came over with a baking 
of bread, attended by her bodyguard of 
pickaninnies. At sight of the chicks she 
frowned. They certainly were not a promis- 
ing lot. Scrawny, long-legged, thin-necked 
and cheeping plaintively, it was no wonder 
that their fond parent hovered over them 
with ceaseless, solicitous clucking. 

“Lawsy day, Mars’ Ellis!” Aunt Vildy 
bent to inspect the new arrivals more closely. 
“Dese-yere ain’ chickens! Dey's tu’keys! Yo’ 
aig man done cheat yo’ scanlous, What 
yo’ gwine do bout dat, now? He jes’ nachelly 
deserve a mos’ survigerous lickin’!”’ 

William deposited the last chick in the 


A Sure-Nough Skipper 


‘By ANNE BRADFORD HOLDEN 


Illustrated by Wenpett P. DopcE 


APT. JABEZ NICKERSON was 
reefing the sail of his catboat, and 
young Bill Doane went aboard os- 
tensibly to render what assistance he 

could but in reality to hear the old man wax 
eloquent on the joys of taking hotel folks 
sailing. Bill was not disappointed. 

“Constitution!” ejaculated Captain Jabez 
with more than usual emphasis on the third 
syllable. ‘If that don’t beat the Dutch. I've 
met a few cranks in my day, but none 
‘twould hold a candle to this Mrs. Van der 
Peyster. Wish you could of heard her. Seems 
she jest hove in sight yesterday from the 
Middle West and hed never been sailin’ 
afore in her life. Ha, ha! Reckon this'll be 
her fust and last vi’age. Well, she invited ten 
other landlubbers and hired my boat fur the 
afternoon. 

“When I see that gang struttin’ down the 
pier I kinda suspicioned they warn’t goin’ 
to have any very good time sailin’, though I 
did see one thin, dark-haired girl,—sixteen 
or eighteen mebbe,—wearin’ one of them 
sailor suits, named Leita, and a mighty trim 
girl she was, too. She walked ‘long side Mrs. 
Van der Peyster, and they was the fust to 
reacli the Laura. I hoisted them aboard while 
the older one cackled about what nice things 
she’d heard folks tell of my sailin’ parties, 
and how she knew she'd ‘adore’ sailin’. I 
warn’t so sure of that, but I said nothin’ and 
scurried round findin’ cushions and makin’ 
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coop and rose with a queer smile, saying, 
“He's too far away, Aunt Vildy; I guess I'll 
raise the turkeys and say nothing about it.” 

By the last of April the most dilatory 
hen had led out her brood in triumph and 
William's premises resounded with the 
maternal cluckings of three hundred anxious 


The largest and 

' finest turkey Wil- 
liam saved for their 
own Thanksgiving 

dinner 


foster-parents who saw their numerous prog- 
eny running hither and yon as no well- 
behaved chickens were ever known to do. 
William enlisted the services of "Hash Bos- 
ham, and the two had their hands full, 
providing food and fresh water for the poul- 
try, shooing off hawks and crows and setting 
traps for muskrats that occasionally stole 
up from the creek to slay an innocent 
Thanksgiving dinner before its time. 

In May the grasshoppers came again, 
millions of them hatched in a day with ap- 
petites full-grown. Tiny but terrible, they 
swarmed over every green thing, eating, 
eating, eating. The helpless farmers watched 
them with despair clutching at their hearts, 
but at the sight the young turkeys deserted 
their rations of corn-meal dough and fell 
upon the ravenous host with such relish 
that ’'Hash surveyed them with bulging eyes. 

“Mars’ Ellis!” he bawled. ‘Reckon we 
has to put hoops roun’ dese-yere fool tu’keys. 
Dey gwine eat till dey jes’ nachelly bus’ wide 
open!” 


CNE by one the hen mothers were re- 
leased from imprisonment as_ their 
broods waxed strong upon this new fare. By 
day they could only follow after their long- 





The little boats, like a flock of white birds, fluttered 


back and forth, awaiting the race 


everyone comfortable as they come aboard. 

“Finally, after they all seemed to uv got 
settled and I_ was jest about to haul up the 
anchor, Mrs. Van der Peyster calls out, ‘Oh, 
Captain Nickerson, which’ll be the shady 
side? I mustn't set in the sun, fur my eyes 
ain’t strong. They can’t stand the glare.” 

“Ha, ha! Fur the lan’ sakes, can you beat 
it!” roared Bill. 

“Sure,” assented the older man, “wait till 
you’ve heard the whole yarn. I told her I 
reckoned the right side would be back to the 
sun goin’ out of the harbor, and she’d better 
set there; so there was some more shufflin’, 
and after a few minutes things was calm 
ag’in. I shook a reef out of the sail, fur the 
breeze was gettin’ a bit slack, hauled up the 
anchor, and off she glided. 





legged offspring as they pursued the agile 
"hoppers, but at night they exercised mater- 
nal authority and brought the flock home to 
the roosts with which William had filled the 
sheds, though the more adventurous spirits 
usually perched on the roofs or flew into the 
branches of the trees near the creek. 

Aunt Vildy watched the growing birds 
with as great solicitude as the hens them- 
selves, and her admiration for William's 
scheme knew no bounds. 

“Dat jes’ de beatenes’ trick I eveh see!” 
she declared as she watched the tactics of 
the regiment of young turkeys which Wil- 
liam had loaned her to protect her truck 
patch. “Hoppehs jump up mighty peart an’ 
lively an’ reckon dey gwine to eat dey fill— 
tu’keys walk erlong sor’ 0’ easy-lak, bow dey 
haid lak dey say, ‘'Scuse me, sah,’ an’ swallow 
hoppehs whole! Nobody but a live Yankee 
eveh t’ink o’ any sech projick. Yo’ 'Hash, 
what I tol’ yo’? Didn’ yo’ mammy say in de 
begins’ment Mars’ Ellis gwine win t'rough?”’ 

In July, when the flying swarms swept in 
from the north and west to devour the little 
which the young ’hoppers had left, the strain 
upon maternal patience and endurance be- 
came too great, and the hens laid down their 
responsibilities in despair. But Hash and the 
other pickaninnies took up the burden and 
herded the great flock faithfully, stimulated 
by Aunt Vildy’s awful threat that she’d 
‘Ses’ nachelly w’ar de hides off’n 'em” if the 
turkeys lost so much as a tail feather by their 
carelessness. : 

Through July, August and well into 
September the turkeys fed upon the devas- 
tating hordes of ’hoppers and throve so 
surprisingly that Aunt Vildy solemnly de- 
clared she could see them grow. The pro- 
longed drought of that dreadful year was 
also an advantage to William’s peculiar crop. 
In October he began correspondence with 
wholesale dealers in St. Louis and elsewhere, 
and by the first of November he had his plan 
of campaign well arranged. 

“Aunt Vildy,” he said, stopping at the 
cabin one afternoon on his way from the post 
office, “I’ve an offer for the turkeys—ten 
cents a pound dressed, or eight live ‘weight. 
I _— I'll take the last. It’ll be less work 
an ve 

“Yo' ain’ gwine do no sech t’ing,” in- 
terrupted Aunt Vildy decidedly. ‘‘Whaffo’ 
yo’ gwine t’row 'way dem two centses, Mars’ 
Ellis, honey? Whaffo’ yo’ gwine pay de 
steam cars fo’ totin’ a heap o’ feathehs? No, 
sah! Yo’ ain’ gwine do nosech foolishness. We 
gwine dress dem tu’keys, sho’s yo’ bo’n.”” 

“There's pretty close to three thousand of 
them,” said William dubiously, but Aunt 
Vildy waved the information aside with a 
fine gesture of disdain. 

“S'posin’ dey is,” said she; “all de mo’ 
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“I hed no sooner got hold of the wheel 
than Mrs. Van der Peyster began firin’ 
questions at me. Was it easy to steer the 
boat? Did I think I could teach her how? 
I said I cal'lated there warn’t more’n one 
woman in five that could sail a boat, and 
you had to learn when you was young. That 
warn't what you'd call a diplomatic remark, 
and I could plainly see it didn’t make much 
of a hit with her; but, by crimmus, she kept 
still for two or three minutes after that. 

“When we got out to the! mouth of the 
harbor one of them ladies asked why the 
boat didn’t go ‘long faster. She said she'd 
allus seen pictures of sailboats tippin’ 'way 
over with the spray flyin’ over the sides so 
high you'd think they was.goin’ at an awful 
rate. I told her the rate o’ speed depended on 
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reason fo’ savin’ two centses, chile. Yo’ jes’ 
hist my big lye kittle into yo’ waggin, an’ 
when yo’s ready fo’ de killin’ me an’ de 
chilluns’ll ten’ to de dressin’. Yessah."’ 

To this excellent suggestion William as- 
sented, and the birds, after being dressed, 
were taken to the nearest railway station, 
weighed, shipped and the wagon loaded with 
empty barrels for the return trip. 

Busy days they were, and many of them. 
The sheds fairly overflowed with feathers, 
and when the last bird had been scalded and 
plucked and Aunt Vildy could spare a mo- 
ment to look at her childen. she dropped 
upon a prostrate chicken coop and laughed 
until she cried. 

“T 'clar’ to goodness I jes’ gwine souse yo’ 
all in de lye kittle,”’ she said; ‘I sho'ly am. 
Tain’ no so’t o’ use tryin’ to pick yo’ dry.” 

The largest and finest turkey William 
saved for their own Thanksgiving dinner. 
Roasted to perfection by Aunt Vildy, 
flanked by vegetables from the rescued 
truck patch and eked out by various tinned 
things from Leavenworth, it made a meal 
whose memory haunted the dreams of the 
little Boshams for years. 


FTER the first of December William 
received a letter which sent him over to 
his neighbor’s cabin in hot haste. The tur- 
keys, more than twenty-eight hundred of 
them, had brought an average of $1.24. After 
deducting all expenses there remained $3000 
—which was a great deal of money fifty years 
ago. But this was not wholly the cause of 
William’s urgency. 

“Aunt Vildy,” he cried, bursting into the 
little cabin with scant ceremony, “I'm going 
home to spend Christmas. raf send some 
men down from Leavenworth to fix up the 
house, and I wish you'd see that they do 
a good job. Here’s something to pay you for 
your trouble—"’ He held out a crisp, green 
bill. “But for your kindness—’’ William 
choked a little, came to a dead stop and could 
only wring the big black hand in silence. 
Then a fine blush spread over his tanned 
face, and he added, “I guess when I come 
back you won’t need to bake my bread.” 

He was gone, but the workmen who drove 
his horse back from Leavenworth a few days 
later brought a Christmas box whose con- 
tents inspired joy and gladness in the house- 
hold of Mrs. -Ahashuerus Bosham. 

“Yo' 'Hash,” said Aunt Vildy as she 
proudly surveyed her son clad for the first 
time in “‘sto’ clo’s’’ from head to heel, while 
the other pickaninnies sat on the floor sur- 
rounded by their new possessions, hands full 
of candy and hearts full of bliss, ‘yo’ 'Hash, 
what I tol’ yo’? Didn’ yo’ mammy say when 
Mars’ Ellis come projickin’ 'round afteh ol’ 
hens dat he gwine win t’rough?”’ 







how much of a breeze there was. She saia 
she'd allus understood that you could adjust 
the sail so as to go faster if you wanted to. 
I 'splained that I was usin’ every inch otf 
canvas, but with the wind dyin’ down the 
Laura naturally wouldn't go flyin’ through 
the water like the boats she'd seen in pic- 
tures. 

“That breeze we was hopin’ fur didn't 
come, and after sailin’ long quietly ‘fore the 
wind fur almost an hour I reckoned 'twas 
time to come about. I hollered, “Hard a 
lee—heads, duck your heads!’’ and finally, 
actin’ real surprised, they obeyed me jest as 
the boom swung across: Mrs. Van der 
Peyster warn’t quick enough, and it gave 
her bonnet a cant t'leeward. I could see her 
face gettin’ redder and redder, and she cried, 
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‘Captain Nickerson, this is perposterous! 
What do you mean by orderin’ us to duck 
our heads and swingin’ that great log!’ Yep, 
that’s what she called it! ‘I want it under- 
stood here and now,’ sez she, ‘you ain’t 
never to do that ag’in—never.’ I tried to ex- 
plain how we was goin’ agin the wind, an’ 
in order to get back I’d have to do it ag’in 
several times. She fumed away and wouldn’t 
listen to reason.”’ 

“Wal, I want to know—if that warn’t the 
limit,’’ laughed Bill Doane. 

“Tr come time to tack ag’in,”’ continued 

Captain Jabez. “I hollered, ‘Heads!’ 
and they all ducked, tryin’ to act reluctant, 
but the boom come over so quick there 
warn’t much chance fur that! Mrs. Van der 
Peyster seemed to think I did it to pester 
‘em. ‘Captain Nickerson,’ sez she, ‘I have 
read a deal about sailin’, and I’ve never 
heard tell of this duckin’. I suppose you 
think, jest because we’re all from the West 
and ain't been on the ocean afore, you can 
play tricks on us. You're greatly mistaken. 
Everyone at the hotel shall hear of this, and 
you'll have no more sailin’ parties fur many 
a day.’ She ended the spiel with a haughty 
shake of her head. I saw there warn’t no use 
answerin’ her back, so I shet down on my 
fog whistle. 

“T allus dread the summer season, when 
the town is overrun with sech city folks, who 
don’t know the fust thing about boats an’ 
think they know everythin’.” 

“Reckon this season we'll be busy haulin’ 
folks off sandbars,’’ announced Bill with an 
amused twinkle in his eye. ‘There'll be 
those new sailboats in the bay. You know 
the hotel has bought ten eighteen-footers.” 

“Yep, they call ‘'em ‘Baybirds,’ an 
they'll be comin’ down from Marblehead 
tomorrow,” opined the old mariner. ‘We'll 
have our hands full keepin’ run of ’em, I 
reckon.” 

While Captain Jabez held forth on the 
subject of amateur sailors Mrs. Van der 
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Peyster and her niece were dressing for din- 


ner. 

“Leita, put on your pink organdie,” 
advised her aunt; “it's the prettiest dress 
you have, and first impressions count, my 
dear. Tonight,” she added, “I shall see that 
you are introduced to the Boardman girls 
and Lorna Stanton. They seem to be the 
leaders here.” 

“Auntie, if they wanted to meet us they 
could easily arrange it. Why shouldn't we 
let them do it?” 

“There you are, the same shy little Leita. 
Just because they didn’t rush up and greet 
you when you arrived, you imagine they 
don't care to know you. That’s absurd. 
They’re Easterners, and you've got to meet 
them more than halfway. When they get 
to know you they'll like you, but they 
aren’t going out of their way to get ac- 
quainted. There, is my bar pin straight?” 

“Yes, auntie.” 

“All right. I’m ready, and we'll go down.” 

Mrs. Van der Peyster found in the dinner 
the enjoyment that had been lacking in the 
afternoon’s excursion. Leita was relieved to 
see her aunt’s ruffled spirits soothed, and she 
had the good sense not to mention the sailing 
party. However, the subject of sailing was 
bound to come up, and, as Leita feared, it 
was broached soon after dinner. Her aunt 
had managed the campaign of introductions 
successfully and was promenading with her 
niece on the cool, tile-paved veranda when 
Mr. Hartman—the hotel manager—came 
over to them. 

“Mrs. Van der Peyster,”” he began in his 
suave manner, “I am delighted to see that 
you are a yachting enthusiast. That catboat 
of Capt. Jabez Nickerson’s, though, is rather 
a far cry from a yacht. I’m sure you'll be in- 
terested to hear that ten real eighteen-foot 
knockabouts will arrive tomorrow. The 
Boardmans have rented one for the season. 
Lorna Stanton is to have one, and I under- 
stand the young people with boats are go- 
ing to form a club called the ‘Baybirds.’ 
They'll go on all-day sailing parties, arrange 
races and have all sorts of good times. I sup- 
pose Miss Leita will want one of the boats.” 

“That would be fun, but who could teach 
me to sail it?” Leita asked eagerly. 

“Captain Jabez is the best skipper in the 
bay, and if he’s not already engaged you might 
get him to give you a lesson every day.” 

_Mrs. Van der Peyster gave her consent a 
bit grudgingly for a “yachting enthusiast.” 
However, she finally agreed, and nothing re- 
mained except to interview Captain Jabez. 

_The boats will be ready for use imme- 
diately after breakfast, and I hope you'll be 
lucky enough to get Captain Jabez for in- 
structor,” said the manager as he walked off. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


THE next morning the bay presented a 
glorious spectacle. Ten new sailboats, 
with their white sides gleaming in the sun- 
light, lay at anchor near the pier. 

Breakfast was a hurried meal, for every- 
one wanted to get down to the boats, and 
Leita wasted no time in finding Captain 


Z. 

“Sure, I'll give yer lessons,” the old man 
replied, when she asked him. “But there 
won’t be room fur any passengers,’’ he said 
with a knowing smile, “‘an’ if you want to be 
a reg'lar skipper you'll have to go out with 
me every day. These folks who think one 
lesson a week’s’nough don’t know what a lot 
there is to it.” 

“All right, I’ll have a lesson every day, 
and when can you give me the first?” Leita 
asked eagerly. 





ing the race. There were eight entries. Alice 

rdman’s boat—marked No. 1—was 
nearest the shore. Mrs. Van der Peyster, 
adjusting her opera glasses, managed to 
locate Leita’s Sea Gull. High on its mainsail 
was a —_ white square with a black 5. 
Leita was holding the tiller, and near her sat 
Violet Baxter—her only passenger. 

Down at the end of the pier the judge 
raised his megaphone and shouted, “‘Race to 
the Massasoit House. Buoys on your right.” 
The boats were jockeying about to obtain 
the windward position. Again he called, 
“‘Massasoit House. Buoys on your right,” 
then fired the first gun, lowered the red flag 
flying on the pier and announced, “Five 
minutes to the start.” The boats off at a 
distance began to come in nearer, and all 
were maneuvering—more or less skillfully— 





“Mrs. Van der Peyster warn't quick enough, and it gave her bonnet a cant 
t’ leeward. I could see her face gettin’ redder and redder, and she cried, ‘Captain 
Nickerson, this is perposterous!’”’ 


“This mornin’ after I see them new boats 
git to the right parties. Be here on the pier 
*bout ten o'clock, Miss Leita.” 

“T’'ll be here, Captain Jabez,” the young 
girl called gayly; then she ran back to the 
hotel. 

Leita was on time for her lesson, and her 
teacher found her an apt pupil. The slender 
craft was easy to handle and responded 
quickly to the slightest touch on the tiller. 
At first, Captain Jabez sailed the Sea Gull 
himself, explaining to Leita how things were 
done, but after a few lessons he was merely a 
passenger who gave suggestions now and 
then. 

Many times he exclaimed, “You're just 
like Ruth Underwood,—allus on the alert 
and watchin’ out that every inch of sail is 
drawin’,—and you never forget that there’s 
a jib as well as a mains’l. I reckon you'll be 
racin’ her one of these days. You know they 
have a race every year for the ladies’ cup the 
day after Labor Day.” 

“Could I enter it?” Leita asked. 

“Wal, I don’t see why not. You'll be a 
fust-rate skipper by that time,” the old 
captain replied. 

Little did anyone dream what Captain 
Nickerson was doing for Leita, besides teach- 
ing her to sail. He was the first person who 
had made her feel confidence in her own 
ability. Her father, mother and three older 
brothers had always treated her as if she 
were a shy, helpless little girl. Her aunt had 
realized that they were not giving her half a 
chance to show what she could do, and so 
had invited her to come east for the summer. 
Carrying out her own idea of how to bring 
Leita from her shell of self-consciousness, 
Mrs. Van der Peyster was constantly 
nagging Leita, urging her to be less quiet. 


THE next few days Leita lived on the 
water and half the time without the 
captain, since, of course, he wouldn’t be al- 
lowed to sail with her in the race. 

The red-letter Tuesday dawned clear and 
cool, as if made to order for the great event. 
At quarter of two the bluff overlooking 
Pleasant Bay seemed a huge “‘crazy quilt,” 
with its gayly clad crowds. The throngs were 
looking down on the sparkling water of the 
bay, where the little boats, like a flock of 
white birds, fluttered back and forth, await- 


to get the inside course as they crossed the 
line at the first buoy. 

“Wal, I want to know if that ain’t a mean 
trick,” cried Captain Jabez. ‘That Board- 
man girl in the No. 1 come right up back of 
Leita and blanketed her. There goes the 
minute gun. See the blue flag go down! 
Lorna Stanton’s in No. 6, ain’t she?” 

“Sure,” said Captain Eldredge. 

“Twenty seconds,” roared the judge. 

“Tough luck. She'll have to come back 
and do it ag’in,” remarked Captain Eldredge. 

As the final signal sounded four boats 
crossed the line—Nos. 2, 3, 4 and 8. No. 5 
was only a second behind, and No. 1 and 
No. 7 followed closely. No. 6 lost a few 
minutes tacking back; but Lorna Stanton 
was too clever a skipper to be discouraged 
by a little hard luck at the beginning of a 
long race. 

For the first mile the racers were tacking 
due east toward the buoy opposite the 
Massasoit House, and the boats with the 
head start kept in the lead for half the dis- 
tance. Lorna Stanton sailed as she had never 
sailed before, and her No. 6 gained steadily, 
passing 7 and 1 and sailing beside the Sea 
Gull for some time. Finally No. 6 passed the 
Sea Gull, and by shrewd tacking Lorna 
managed to catch up with the first four 
boats as they neared the Massasoit House 
buoy. There was a scramble to see who would 
round the buoy first. No. 6 was leading, and 
Lorna cut in close, without allowing for the 
tide, and therefore jibed round a bit sooner 


than she had intended and fouled the buoy! . 


“Hard luck!” called Leita and Violet as 
they flew by. 

“Sorry, Lorna,” shouted Alice when No. 1 
jibed round. 

Peggy Hall, the skipper of No. 7 was 
afraid of fouling the buoy and allowed al- 
together too much leeway, which left her 
three or four minutes behind No. 1. 

On the next lap of the triangular course 
the boats sailed before the wind with no 
change in positions except that No. 1 crept 
ahead of the Sea Gull. No. 4 was the first 
boat to come about round the second buey, 
but Nos. 2, 3 and 8 followed close in its 
wake. In toward the shore they stood, un- 
luckily a little too long, for the high bluffs 
cut off their wind of a sudden, and they fell 
hopelessly behind. 
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THe No. 1 swung into the home stretch 
ahead of 5, but the Sea Gull with her sail 
close-hauled was catching up. The excite- 
ment was intense. Suddenly Alice’s sheet, 
which had_frayed in the pulley, gave way, 
and the sail flapped uselessly from side to 
side. It seemed for a moment as if the two 
boats would come together, but Leita saw 
the other girl’s trouble and jammed her tiller 
over in time. 

At the same instant Alice brought her 
boat into the wind, the boom swung over on 
the new tack, and she sprang across to the 
windward side with the loose end of the sheet 
in her hand. As she reached to seize the boom, 
she tripped, lost her balance, and let go the 
rope when she stretched out her hand to 
save herself. Before she could recover, the 
rope had slipped overboard. 

Leita was bowling by, indeed was already 
past; but she saw what had taken place. 

“Need a rope?” she called, for she thought 
of a new coil she had under the stern seat. 

“Yes, I haven't any,” shouted Alice. 
“Would you mind?” 

“Keep on; don’t go back for her,” advised 
Violet Baxter. ‘Peggy Hall in 7 is catching 
up fast. She’d have a chance to beat you—or 
Alice might herself.” 

Leita paid no heed to Violet’s protests; 
she came about, sailed back to No. 1 and 
threw the rope over. 

“Thanks,” Alice called as she spliced her 
sheet. 

Exclamations of surprised approval came 
from the spectators. 

“Bet you wouldn’t find many skippers 
t’would go out of their way an’ risk losin’ a 
race jest to help some one who'd never done 
‘em a good turn,” commented Captain 
Jabez. 

“She'd of won easy if she hadn’t gone 
back ‘to throw that rope, but slim chance 
fur her now,” some one put in. 

Several of the old fellows shook their heads 
doubtfully. 

“The 7’s crept ahead of the Sea Gull,” 
om young Bill Doane. “I’m bettin’ on 
the 7.” 


“Aw, come on, No. 1’ll beat ’em all,” 
cried Captain Eldredge enthusiastically. 
“She’s got her sheet fixed now.” 

“The 1 ain’t got much chance. Look at 
how she’s drifted back,” broke in Bill 
Doane. “But what’s she doin’ now—tryin’ 
a short cut ’cross the buoy?” 

“Yep, an’ she's takin’ an awful chance 
with the tide goin’ out so fast,” added 
Captain Eldredge. “She’s hummin’ right 
along. Wal, I'll be durned!” 

Every eye was focused on No. 1 as she 
sped swiftly across the shallow water. 
When she got within ten yards of the Sea 
Gull she slowed down quickly and came to a 
dead stop. 

“Too bad,” lamented Captain Eldredge. 
“Alice fergot that sandbar. If she'd only 
gone out to deeper water ‘fore she headed 
down.” 

Half a mile from the line the Sea Gull had 
almost caught up with No. 7. 

Farther down the line, Mrs. Van der 
Peyster was shouting: “Why, that’s 5! 
Leita is gaining.” Indeed, for a few moments 
it did seem that No. 5 was going over the 
line first after all. She was overhauling the 
leader at such a rate that another half- 
minute would surely put her ahead, and al- 
ready the shadow of her jib was falling across 
the deck of No. 7 when No. 7 sailed past the 
Jast buoy and across the line. 

The other boats were 'way off in the dis- 
tance. There was no doubt who had won, yet 
at the same time there was no doubt who 
might have won by a large margin had she 
‘not chosen to help Alice. Cheers for Peggy 
Hall and No. 7 and Leita and No. 5 echoed 
across the bay, and the heartiest of all 
came from the sandbar where No. 1 was 
stranded, for Alice realized what Leita had 
done. 

Captain Jabez was beside himself with joy 
and hurried down to the pier to meet his 
pupil. Leita sailed up close, and he grabbed 
the mast, swinging himself aboard as the 
Sea Gull came alongside the pier. 

“IT couldn’t of done better myself, Miss 
Leita,” he declared, ‘‘and I'm mighty proud 
of you. I'll tell you a secret,” he added, 
lowering his voice; “I felt sartain you could 
wi ” 


n. 
“That’s why I almost won. And I'll tell 
you a secret too,” she replied, smiling hap- 
pily as Captain Jabez helped her to the pier. 
“I knew you believed I could win, and I 
tried not to disappoint you. You made me 
feel sure of myself. No one else ever has.” 
“Wal, I allus said you’d make a sure- 
*nough skipper,” he declared, ‘“‘but I had to 
say it a powerful lot fore you'd believe me!” 
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E was the only new fellow - 
in our tent that summer. 
All the last-year crowd 


were back: Roger 
Browne, Joe Haley, Jimsy Rol- 
lins ‘and I; and Polk Drummond, 
one of the best of the counselors, 
was in charge. At Nanepash each 
tent holds five fellows and a 
counselor or a junior counselor, 
and there are twelve tents. 
Doctor Whittier, the director, 
never takes more than sixty, and 
so you have to work like the 
dickens to get up there. But 
it’s worth the trouble, for it’s a 
corking camp, and you find a 
mighty nice lot of chaps. 

Roger and | were getting into 
good old camp togs that first 
afternoon when Jimsy came 
stumbling down the headquarters 
trail and brought the news. ‘‘He’s 
a fellow named Alfred Follen,”’ 
said Jimsy. “Jack Cooper knows 
him. He goes to Jack's school, 
and Jack says he plays ball.” 

“That'll help,” I said. ‘‘Upper’s 
going to need talent this year.” 

We had a camp baseball team 
and played some of the other 
camps each summer, but _the 
best games were those between 
Upper. tents and Lower tents. I 
was captain of Upper and of 
course keen to beat Lower again, 





as we had last summer. My os 
name’s William Phipps, by the ers Nica , 
way, though I’m generally called a ; * Seu 


Billy. ; 
“What's he like, this Follen?” 
I asked Jimsy. 
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“IT don’t know. Jack didn’t 
say any more, but I guess he’s 
all right. Hasn’t come yet.” 

“Probably be along on the 
next load,” said Roger. ‘‘Joe, too. Old tent 
seven'’s lucky not to have more than one 
stranger, eh? Three's got only two of the 
last-year crowd, Billy, and they've stuck 
the new counselor in there too—the tall 
fellow. Name's. Mildew or something.” 

“Meldrum,” chuckled Jimsy. 

“Is that it? Anyhow, Bob Fraser's dis- 
gusted and is trying to exchange to tent 
five. Wish he could get in here. I don't like 
fellows named Alfred Follen.”’ 

“Ever know any?” I asked. 

Roger said he didn’t, and Jimsy and I 
laughed at him. 

We went down to the ball field about four 
o'clock and limbered up for an hour or so, 
and I didn't run across Follen until just 
before supper. He was alone in the tent, 
unpacking his bag, when I got back there. 
I said I supposed he was Follen, and my 
name was Phipps, and we shook hands. He 
was a nice-looking guy about my age, which 
is sixteen, with darkish hair and gray eyes 
and a sort of pert nose. I told him he had 
got in the best tent in camp, and he said he 
was glad to hear it, and then I asked, ‘“‘Do 
you play balt?”’ 

“Oh, yes,” he answered. “I’ve played— 
some.” 

Saying it as he did and smiling a little, 
I knew he was pretty good. It turned out he 
was a catcher, which was better still on 
account of Buster Warder not coming back 
and Upper being in need of a good catcher. 
I took Follen along to the wash-up and then 
over to the dining-hall and got him a seat at 
our table. 

Of course we “put him through’”’ that 
night, same as we did all the new fellows, 
and he did a comical act when his cot went 
flat the moment he sat on it. We helped him 
fix it up, very sympathetic, and then he 
got in and found it was full of sand. He was 
a little bit peeved about that and sputtered 
some until Polk told him to pipe down on 
account of lights being out. Last I knew he 
was stumbling around in the dark, trying to 
get his bed made again. 


INETEEN fellows turned out for first 

practice the next day, and it looked as 
if Upper would have a ball team. After a 
while we made up two nines and went 
through four innings. Al Follen caught for 
one side and wasn’t bad until he tried to 
throw to bases. Then he was awful. One time 
with three on he got it into his ivory dome 
that he could catch the runner napping at 
second. As there were two out, it would have 
been fine if he had done it, but he plugged 
the old apple three feet over Gus Lozier’s 
head and let two runs in. Another time, with 
a runner on third and two down again, 
Harry Luden, who was pitching, knocked 


“*Help!”’ cried Alibi, pointing and waving. *‘Help! Boy drowning!” . 
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down a liner and, getting rattled, threw to 
the plate instead of to first. Follen was, so 
surprised that he just stepped aside, ‘and 
the ball went through the backstop, and 
the other team scored again. By the time 
practice was over I saw that friend Al wasn’t 
so good as he was touted, and, going back 
up the hill, I said, ‘Where'd you play catcher 
before today, Follen?” 

“On my school team,” he answered. ‘I 
caught all this spring.” 

“Well,” I said, ‘‘you sure made some bad 
breaks today.” 

“Yes, I wasn’t used to the ball.” 

“What was the matter with the ball?” 

“It was a ‘Junior.’ I've been playing with 
a ‘Big League.’ There’s a lot of difference, 
you know.” 

I looked at him hard, but he didn’t seem 
to be joking, and so I said: “Well, in case 
we don't get hold of any ‘Big: League’ balls 
by tomorrow, I guess you'd better play in 
center field. And, listen: if you make a catch, 
you'd better run it in instead of throwing 
it!” 

I thought maybe he’d get mad, but he 
didn’t. He just said, “All right, cap.” 

He might have been a fair fielder if it 


hadn’t been for the sun. You see, the field 


was laid out so that in the afternoon the sun 
was in your eyes if you were in right or 
center, and Al only got about one out of 
three chances. I might have switched him 
to left, only that was Joe Haley's position, 
and Joe didn’t want to swap. So, as we didn’t 
have any sun glasses in camp, I told Al he’d 
better sit on the bench until we got a pair. 
Somehow I always forgot to send for them. 

Everyone liked him, though, even Roger, 
who had sort of made up his mind he wasn’t 
going to. He was awfully even-tempered and 
never got peevish for more than a second, 
no matter how sarcastic you were; and he got 
a lot of sarcasm there for a while. You see, 
he was one of those guys who can do any- 
thing anyone else can do and do it a little 
better too, only there’d always be some- 
thing in the way; like not having: the right 
sort of ball or the sun getting in his eyes—or 
like when we were putting the shot one 
evening back of tent seven. Al came along 
and looked on a minute. Then he said, 
“Let me try it, will you? I used to be pretty 
good at it."’ So he made a couple of heaves, 
and the best he could do was about twenty 





feet. ‘I'm out of practice, I guess,’’ he said, 
shaking his head. 

“What's the best you ever did?” I asked, 
winking at Roger. 

“Twenty-eight feet, nine inches. But of 
course that was with a toe board. A toe 
board's a great help to you.” 

“It must be,” said I, “if it lets you do 
seven feet better than that last try!”’ 


HE looked pretty good on the tennis 
court, and he smashed the balls around 
mighty impressive while he was warming up. 
But when he and Joe got to playing Joe 
trimmed him, 6-3, 6-2. Al said he was. sur- 
prised he had done so well, considering the 
court. | asked him what was wrong with 
it, and he said it was rough. 

“That's nothing,” I replied. ‘You'll like 
it a lot after you've used it a few times " 

But he said no, that it would hurt his 
are to play on a poor court, and he guessed 

e’d better lay off it. It turned out that he 
had played Sandy Wiener once and got one 
out of three sets from him. At least that's 
what Al said, and, as he wasn’t ever caught 
in a lie so far as I know, maybe he did. 
Maybe Sandy wasn’t feeling well that day 

I don’t just recall who started the ‘Alibi 
Al” business; perhaps it was sort of spon- 
taneous. Anyway, by the time camp had 
been running a week Follen was “Alibi 
Al’ to everyone. Or sometimes it was just 
“Alibi.” He didn’t seem to mind, but acted 
as if he thought it was a good joke on him. 
You couldn’t help liking the guy. 

One day we got him to umpire a game with 
Breasted Camp. He lasted three innings. 
Then two or three Breasted fellows wanted 
to lay him out, and we retired Alibi to 
private life. Some of his decisions had cer- 
tainly been funny too! Where he made his 
big mistake was in calling Joe safe on third 
when he was forced. Al thought the third 
baseman should have tagged him and in- 
sisted on it. Afterwards he owned up that 
he had made a mistake and said he hadn't 
looked over the rules for a long while and was 
sort of rusty. } 

We had our first hike about the middle of 

uly, and Alibi was awfully keen for it. 

iking was one of the best things he did, 
it seemed. The rest of us didn’t say anything 
much; we just let him tell about some trips 
he had made But we grinned a lot when he 
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-wasn't looking. It was what we 
called the short hike, that one 
We started at nine in the morning 
and went up Nanepash and down 
the other side over ,a, trail we'd 
made, and stopped at. twelve to 
eat. We started again at one and 
made the summit of Old Man 
by four-thirty. Of course we each 
had a pack, and twenty; pounds 
gets pretty heavy after six hours 
Alibi was as sprightly as you 
please until about three o'clock 
Then he began lagging behind 
and having trouble with his shoes 
and his pack. 


HE was mighty good-natured 
about it and wanted us to 
go right ahead and not bother 
about him, but that was against 
the rules on account of a fellow 
getting lost once up there, and 
so we all waited for him to get 
fixed up again. He said he was 
sorry to be such a nuisance, but 
he wasn’t used to hiking in the 
kind of shoes he was wearing, 
and they hurt his feet. He told 
Polk and “Mildew” just what 
sort of a shoe was best for rough 
walking like this, and Polk said 
he’d.sure try to get him a pair and 
wrote down the address Alibi 
gave him. Alibi was all in when 
we finally made camp, and I was 
sorry for him. He was too tired 
to eat much supper, and two or 
three times after we'd put up the 
pup tents I heard him groaning. 
Next morning, though, he was 
feeling a heap better, and going 
down the Rat River Trail he 
told Roger and me about.a trip 
he'd made through the White 
Mountains a couple of years 
before. He had sure torn off the miles that 
time, but of course he'd the right shoes for 
it. We fetched home at three that afternoon, 
and Alibi slept until supper time. 

Camp Nanepash is six miles from good 
bathing, and even then it isn’t so blamed 
good. We'd go down and hit the state road 
south for. four miles and then take a trail 
that led to Round Pond. It was a pretty 
stiff hike, and we'd start early in the morning 
so we could spend most of the day in the 
water. ea 

The pond wasn’t big, and it was full of 
pads except at one place where there was 
an old pier and a diving-board. You had to 
go pretty nearly to the middle to find a place 
that was over your head much. We made 
aur first trip to Round Pond about a week 
after the short hike, and there was a. lot 
of talk about it for a couple of days before- 
hand. Of course we asked Alibi Al about his 
swimming and diving, and we got just what 
we had expected. He wasn't much on the 
sprints, he said, but he could swim a long 
while. Once he had done a mile and three 
quarters. Roger said that wasn’t much; 
he had done three miles and better himself. 
Alibi said, well, he didn’t call himself much 
of a swimmer, but he certainly loved it. 
Diving was another thing he was fond of. 
He wasn’t much on fancy stuff, though; 
he liked high dives. 

Joe looked kind of hard at him then. 
“Say, Alibi, have you ever been to Round 
Pond?” he asked. 

“That where we're going? No.” 

“Then some one must have told you about 
it,”’ said Joe, ‘‘because there isn't a chance of 
a dive higher than five feet, and you couldn't 
swim a quarter of a mile no matter how you 
planned it.” 

Alibi looked puzzled. ‘I don’t see what 
you mean,” he replied.. “But it doesn’t 
matter much to me if I can’t swim very 
far, and I guess you don’t have to dive to 
have fun. What time do we start?” 

“‘Some one told him about that mud hole,” 
sighed Joe when Ai had gone off with Roger 
to play volley ball. “I’m wondering what 
his alibi would have been if the lake was a 
big one with a twenty-foot tower."’ os 

“He'd have had one,” I said. ‘Trust him! 

“Yeah, and it would have been a good 
one,” said Jimsy admiringly. “‘What I want 
to know, fellows, is this. Is he just a plain 
liar or—or what?” 

Just then Polk came along, and we put 
it to him. Polk was a little fellow who wore 
spectacles and was sort of bald in spite otf 
only being about twenty-five or maybe 
twenty-six. He was about the best of the 
counselors and knew more about camping 
and hunting and fishing than any of them 
excepting the doc. We all liked Polk. He 
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looked sort of thoughtful for a minute and 
said: ‘‘No,; I don’t think Follen lies, Billy, 
not consciously at. any rate. And you can’t 
call him a four-flusher either. The way I 
dope it out is like this. In the first place 
he’s an egotist.” 

“Yeah, I guess that’s right,” murmured 
Jimsy, who wasn’t quite sure what an egotist 
was and was afraid we'd suspect it. ‘Yeah, 
an egotist.”’ 

“Thanks, Jimsy. Well, when Follen does 
a thing he thinks pretty well of it. If you 
and he, Billy, did the same thing in exactly 
the same way, he’d think he had done a bit 
better. That is, he’d think you had done 
perfectly well, but he had performed rather 
extraordinarily. You'll notice he never 
belittles the other fellow’s stunt.” 

“No, that’s right,” I agreed. ‘He doesn’t 

ock. ” 


“No. Well, after he’s pulled something 
off,”- Polk went on, “he gets to thinking 
about it, and it looks better to him all the 
time. He doesn’t mean to exaggerate, prob- 
ably doesn’t know that he does. It’s sort of 
—sort of automatic. Probably works out 
something like this. We'll suppose, for 
example, that. he’s done, say, sixteen feet 
in a broad jump. He goes home and his 
mind gets -busy. That was a good jump, and 
he’s a good jumper; yes, sir, a mighty good 
jumper. a as good a jumper as he is, 
that sixteen-foot jump must ‘have been 
better than he thought at the time. More 
likely it was seventeen feet, because sixteen 
wouldn't have been much of a jump for a 
fellow like him. Probably it was fully seven- 
teen, oranyway it might easily have been sev- 
enteen. Even eighteen wouldn’t be more than 

ou'd look for from as skillful a chap as he. 

0, sir, eighteen feet was reasonable enough.” 

“Don’t sound like sense to me,” said Joe. 
“Must be some of that psychology we studied 
last term.” 

“Yes, you'll have to go to psychology for 
an explanation of it,”” agreed Polk. 

“Seems to me he’s lying just the same,” 
said Jimsy. 

“No, he isn’t, because a lie is a deliberate, 
premeditated attempt to deceive, Jimsy. 
The deception is there, I’ll grant, but it 
isn’t intended.” E 
. “Looks to me then,” said I, “as if egotism 
has the same relation to lying as kleptomania 
has to stealing!” 

“Just about,” chuckled Polk. “Only of 
course all egotists don’t get the results 
Follen does. He’s a decent chap, and it’s 
too: bad he’s got this habit.” 

: .‘What bothers me,” said Joe, “is the nifty 
way he gets out of a jam. That bird must 
have invented excuses!” 

: “Egotism again, Joe. He says he has done 
a thing, tries to do it again and fails. What’s 
the explanation? You say he never did do 
it, but Follen can’t accept that explanation, 
because it would be opposed to his delusion 
of grandeur. He looks around for another 
explanation and finds it and is sincerely 
convinced it’s the true one.” 

.'"Like the toe board,” I. muttered. Polk 
asked what that was, and I told him, and 
lie nodded. 


HEN Jack had placed his advertise- 
ment, offering coal at regular pre- 
strike prices, with Lambert's two 
newspapers, he hurried back to the little 
shack in the coal yard. Joe Murphy was at 
the telephone; a smudgy paper beside him 
on the desk indicated that a dozen orders for 
coal-had come in during Jack's brief absence. 
Joe sighed with relief as Jack entered. 
“What'll I do now?” he asked. 

“Same as usual,” Jack replied crisply. 
“No need to get excited. I’ll run the business 
till the boss gets back. But, Joe, we’re going 
to be busy; I want you to see that every manis 
on the job, and that every truck and wagon 
is in working order. We'll need them all!” 

' The prediction was only too true. Even 
before Jack reached the office the following 
morning he could hear the telephone ringing; 
and it continued to ring at brief intervals all 
day long. It seemed that everybody in Lam- 
bert. wanted coal at the low price, and wanted 
it right away. Jack had never been so busy 
before in his life. Between calls he rushed 
through the morning’s routine work; at noon 
he ate his lunch scarcely knowing that he 
was eating—a sandwich in one hand and the 
telephone receiver in the other. And in the 
afternoon the calls began to come in faster 
than they had come that morning. Orders 
piled up so thickly on his desk that they 
frightened him—and fully two thirds of the 
orders were from people who had been deal- 
ing with the two other companies. ' 
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“Exactly.. He missed the toe board and 
at once concluded that the lack of it affected 
his efforts. And quite possibly it did.” 

“Rats!” I said. ‘He never tossed a six- 
teen-pound shot any twenty-eight feet and 
some inches!” 

“Maybe not, Billy, but he thinks he did.” 

“Well, all I can say,” put in Joe, “is 
it’s a rotten bad habit, and some one ought 
to break him of it.” 

“T agree,” said Polk. “Why don’t you 
fellows try it?” 

“How?” Joe and I asked in chorus. 

“Well, I’m not sure that I know the an- 
swer,” replied’ Polk laughing, ‘“‘but I’ve 
got an idea, and you can see what you think 
of it.” 


WHEN we got to Round Pond, which 
we did about half past ten, it didn’t 
take us more than two shakes of a lamb’s 
tail to get into bathing suits and hit the 
water. When you haven’t had a swim for 
two or three weeks any old pond feels good. 
After cooling off a bit we started diving, 
and, seeing Alibi Al wasn’t taking part in 
the exercises, we yelled to him to come in 
and try the board. He seemed willing enough, 
but you could see that he didn’t approve of 
the thing, which was only a few feet above 
the surface. He made a poor dive with his 
legs spread and hit pretty flat, and we 
teased him when he came up. He just 
grinned and tried it again. He didn’t do 
much better the next time, though, and 
said he was through. 

“T never could dive from that height,” 
he explained. ‘There isn’t time to get 
straightened out, you see.” 

Joe looked around longingly, but there 
wasn’t a thing doing. I guess he’d have 
built a platform for Alibi if he’d had some 
tools! In the water Alibi swam around with 
the rest of us, and I noticed he used the 
breast stroke most of the time. Polk and 
the three other counselors who had come 
along staged some stunts and a few short 
races, and Alibi started in everything, but 
never finished. After a while we rested up 
on shore, and some. of the fellows built 
fires and began to get the grub ready. Roger 
and Joe and I—we’d taken Roger into the 
plot—stuck pretty close to Alibi, and when 
Joe wanted Roger to show him about sur- 
face-diving and we went back into the pond 
Alibi came along. We swam out a little 
way, maybe up to our shoulders, and Roger 
did his stuff. Out in the middle of the pond a 
youngster named Stedley was pushing him- 
self around in an old leaky skiff. Of course 
he could swim like a fish, else he wouldn't 
have been allowed in the boat. But Alibi 
didn’t know that, and when we heard the 
splash and looked out there, and Stedley 
came up thrashing his arms wild and yelling 
like Sam Hill, why, Alibi got pretty white. 

“Gosh!” shouted Joe. “That kid's fallen 
in!” 

“Don’t look as if he can swim either!” 
yelled Roger. ‘Look at him! Some one’ll 
have to swim out there!” 

“He's drowning!” stammered Alibi. ‘“‘Save 

im!” 


Well, he certainly was giving a mighty 
good imitation of a fellow who couldn’t 
swim! And yell—gosh, he put up an awful 
howl! Then he went under, and Alibi shook 
his hand at me and waved toward the boat 
and couldn't get his words out. I shook my 
head sadly. 

“No use me trying it,” I said. “How 
about you, Joe?” 

But Joe shook his head, too, and Roger 
just kept on shouting and pointing. Albi 
looked around toward the shore. 

“Help!” he cried, pointing and waving. 
“Help! Boy drowning!” 

“Maybe they can’t hear,” said I. “You'd 
better go, Al. It’s only a little way, not 
more than two hundred yards, I guess.” 

“Me!” stammered Alibi, looking scared 


to death. ‘“‘But—but I can’t—I swim so’ 


slow—” 

“Well, you don’t want him to drown, do 
you?” cried Joe. ‘Go on and get him!” 

“That's right,” said I. “It’s up to you, 
Alibi!” 

Alibi looked wildly at Roger. ‘How 
about—him?” he sputtered. 

But anyone could see that Roger wasn’t 
up to it. Why, the big galoot was just stand- 
ing there wringing his hands! Alibi got a 
little bit whiter and looked frightened and 
desperate. Out in the middle the kid had 
come up again,—how he had managed to 
stay under as long was a marvel,—and he 
was yelping once more. Alibi looked at him 
a second, gulped as if it hurt him, gave a 
sort of despairing look at me and then, tak- 
ing a long breath, struck out. 

Well, if young Stedley had really been 
drowning, Alibi would have got to him 
about the time the coroner was signing his 
name to the certificate. He swam breast 
stroke, and about every other kick one of his 
feet would come out. We followed him. 


TEDLEY went down for the third time 
and then, as Alibi hadn't arrived yet, 
went down again for good measure. Some 
one said it took Alibi four and a half minutes 
to get out there, but I don’t know; I don’t 
believe anyone held a watch on him. I do 
know, though, that it was a long time, and 
that we had to loaf to keep from running 
him down. He made hard going of it too, 
and once he fairly stopped, and I thought 
maybe he was losing his nerve and meant 
to turn back. But he didn't, and after a long 
while we saw him make a stab at Stedley, 
who had just come up from his fourth dive, 
and got him by the hair. The kid had pretty 
long hair that was always falling into his 
eyes, and so Alibi managed to get a good 
rip. Then he tried to:‘swim back and pull 
tedley with him. By that time the old boat 
had drifted quite a way off, and I guess Alibi 
thought if he swam toward shore he’d meet 
assistance. That was good reasoning, but 
Stedley hadn’t bargained for being rescued 
by his hair. After two or three tugs he set up 
a holler. . 
“Let go my hair, you big chump!” he 
yelled. 
Maybe Alibi didn’t hear him.. Anyway 
he didn’t let.go, but kept on trying to swim 
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Chapter VII. THE VOICE OF THE GIANT 


“T’ve been taking coal from Springer & 
Welch for fifteen years,”’ said one applicant. 
“But I’m through with ’em now. The Valley 
Company has done a square thing in keeping 
prices down, and eal get my trade from 
now on.” 

There were other remarks of the same kind. 
Jack felt his heart pounding. ‘‘New business,” 
he said to himself. “If we can only hold it, 
we'll be the biggest coal company in town.” 

At the end of the day he went: back to the 
newspaper office with another.advertisement. 
It was headed: 


No Increase in Our Price for Coal, But— 


And in the advertisement Jack explained 
that the pressure of orders received during 
the day had made it necessary to limit the 
supply of anthracite to three tons per cus- 
tomer, but that the Valley Company still had 
plenty of bituminous coal for sale in any 
quantity, and also at its former price. 


“It is remarkable,” said Jack as he handed 
this advertisement to the elderly man_be- 
hind the counter in the office, “‘it is remarka- 
ble what an advertisement can do.” 

The old man smiled. ‘It will do a lot if you 
have anything real to say,” he commented. 

“Please let me use your ’phone,”’ said 
Jack. He called up the hospital and was told 
that Mr. Bemis was doing well, but could 
not see anyone for a day or two. Jack drew a 
deep breath, and a line of worry wrinkled 
his forehead. During the rush and confusion 
of the day he had not been able to wonder 
what Bemis would say about the way in 
which he had taken things into his own 
hands. Now a multitude of doubts and 
worries beset him. Had it been right to make 
this amazing decision not to take advantage 
of the strike by forcing up prices? Would 
Bemis back him up, or would he feel that 
Jack. had lost a great opportunity for imme- 
diate profits? 
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with one hand, getting his head under about 
every stroke and being in more danger of 
drowning than the kid. So Stedley grabbed 
Alibi’s arm and tried to get loose. But 
Alibi wasn’t going to let go. 

“You're hurting me!” bellowed Stediey, 
“T don’t want to be saved! You let me go, 
Follen! I—I’ll smash you!” 

“You shut up!” gasped Alibi. “You've 
got—to be—saved, con—found you!”’ 

And then he saw us. We were all three 
laughing so we could hardly keep afloat. 
He looked at Roger and then at me and 
then at Joe. Then he stopped swimming, and 
just then the kid struck him in the neck, and 
he let go and just vanished! 

“Hey, that’s no way to act when you’re 
being rescued!” cried Roger. ‘Where’s 
your gratitude, kid?” 

“Where's my hair, you mean!” yelled 
a “He almost tore—say, where is 

e! 

That was a fair question, because he 
hadn’t come up again! Roger did one of his 
famous surface dives, and Joe and I and the 
kid went down, too, and there was an awful 
lot of arms and legs waving around down 
there. But Alibi had decided to come up 
anyway, and Roger passed him going down. 
Just the same we had to float him back to 
shore, for he was about all in and had swal- 
lowed a heap more water than his insides 
could accommodate. So after all we did have 
a sort of a rescue. 

When he got fit again Alibi was inclined 
to be annoyed. Everyone was grinning, and 
Stedley was telling how he had almost got 
water-logged, waiting to be rescued. Seeing 
that he had acted pretty blamed plucky, 
though, and wasn't feeling any too chipper, 
the fellows let him down fairly easy. Polk 
said, ‘‘Follen, you're a white man, and I 
apologize for my part in the trick we 
played.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said Alibi. “Only, 
what—what was the idea? I mean, why 
pick me out for the goat?” 

“Well, every practical joke has to have a 
butt, Follen, and you're a newcomer in 
camp. Besides, it wouldn't have done to 
have picked out a fellow who wasn’t a 
pretty fair swimmer, you see.” - 

Alibi studied that a bit, and then he 
nodded. “I guess that’s so too,” he said. 

Joe managed to hold in until we were going 
to bed that night. Then the strain proved 
too great, and he came out with the question 
he had been dying to ask all day. Yes, and 
the rest of us, too! 

“Say, Alibi,”’ asked Joe, “didn’t you: tell 
us the other night that you were a long- 
distance swimmer?”’ 

“T believe I did,” replied Alibi. 

“T thought you did too. You said you’d 
owum a mile and three quarters once, didn’t 

ou! 

“Yes. Why?” 

“Oh, nothing! That is, well, how come you 
couldn’t swim a couple of hundred yards 
today any better than you did?” 

“No wonder you ask that,” answered 
Alibi, calmly winding his watch. ‘You see, 
Joe, I’m used to salt water.” 


Jack pondered this question until he be- 
gan to feel very uncomfortable. He ate sup- 
per in silence. Mrs. Farrington looked at him 
anxiously. She was so happy to have him at 
home, so proud of his interest in business, 
that she hated to have anything disturb him 
and make him unhappy. Jack was too weary 
to talk or to play games with his little 
brother and sister, as he usually did. After 
supper he began to figure on a piece of paper; 
the wrinkle in his forehead grew deeper. He 
could not estimate how much money he 
had lost by selling so many tons at $12.50, 
instead of at $17. How much would he have 
sold at the higher.price, the price charged by 
Springer & Welch and by Tom Buck? He 
scowled at the figures until they blurred on 
the paper. He was discovering that executive 
work has its moments of deep depression, 
and even of self-reproach. Perhaps he should 
have played safe. The rival companies were 
playing safe. Here was a chance for far 


higher profits, and they were accepting it. - 


“‘Busines. is business.”” Jack went to bed at 
last with his head whirling; he tried to read, 
but the print blurred as the figures had 
done. He blew out the candle. Sleep evaded 
him for a long time. 

“T am right,” he said aloud, at last. “I am 
not losing money for Frank Bemis. We are 
making as much profit on our stock as we 
are entitled to make. We have helped a lot 
of poor people today.” 

Fits suethee tapped on the door. “I heard 
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you talking to yourself,” she said. ‘‘Is there 
there anything the matter?” 

She. smoothed his pillow, as she had done 
when-he was a small boy; and he smiled his 
gratitude and felt like a very small boy again. 
After all the rush and excitement of his life 
in New York, and after the hurly-burly of 
the day he had just spent, it was soothing to 
have his mother in the room beside him. 

“Now don’t you worry about anything," 
she said. ‘You are the best boy in town, and 
they can’t do anything to hurt you.” 

She kissed his forehead lightly and went 
away; and Jack slept deeply until a ray of 
sunlight from the window he had forgotten 
to screen woke him up. He got up with a 
sense that something important was going 
to happen. Then the realization that he was 
in the thick of a real business crisis broke 
upon him. He looked at the watch on the 
table beside his bed. It was six o'clock. 
“Time for a little exercise,” he said and ran 
through the stretching and suppling Daily 
Dozen movements that Mr. Vincent had 
advised the baseball squad to take. Jack 
heid out both his arms horizontally and 
moved them in small circles. He was short 
of exercise, and little stabbing pains darted 
under his shoulder blades. He set his jaw and 
finished the other exercises and then 
splashed cool water over himself in the bath 
tub. : 

“That's better,” he grunted,: polishing his 
chest with a towel. “A fellow can't do any- 
thing much unless he feels fit. Wish I was 
pitching for Lambert High today, or some- 
thing else easy! But it didn’t seem so easy, 
two years ago.” 


E ate a‘ tremendous breakfast, joking 
with his brother. His mother was de- 
lighted. She saw that Jack was perfectly 
well, and she followed him with her eyes as he 
swung across the street to the coal yard. The 
telephone was ringing, and he answered it 
for a.long time—call after call—before he 
had a.chance to slit open the pile of enve- 
lopes on his desk. Orders and more orders! 
By ‘nine o'clock, Jacob French, the richest 
man in Lambert, was on the telephone with 
an order for twenty tons of hard coal. 
“Sorry, Mr. ‘French,” said Jack. “Only 
three tons to a customer; we put a notice in 
the paper this morning.” 
“T saw it,”’ said Mr. French. ‘Well, send 
up my order, or—” 
He paused. Jack waited politely, but 
nothing more came. 
“Are you there, Mr. French?” 
“TI am. I am waiting for your acknowledg- 
ment of my order.” 
The voice was cold. Jacob French was not 
@ man accustomed to argue. Jack thought 
fast. Mr. French owned the biggest house in 
town and also controlled the largest of the 
factories. His trade had always gone to Tom 
Buck. Would this be a great chance to— 
“I'm sorry,” said Jack. “I—we can’t 
make any exception. We are filling orders in 
the order they are received, and we have 
only enough anthracite on hand to give each 
customer three tons. As soon as the strike 
ends we—" 
No answer. 


“Hello,” said Jack. “Mr. French—” 


— was still no answer, and he jiggled 
the receiver up and down. The central 
operator's voice answered at last. “The 
party has hung up,” she said. “Here is another 
call for you.” 

This new call came from a widow at the 
other end of town. She could not believe that 
she had read the newspaper correctly. She 
gave Jack her order for one ton with a voice 
that thanked him even more by its tone than 
by the way she expressed her thanks. 

Ten o'clock, and still no let-up in the 
orders. Many customers were now coming in 
person, to verify the news. One of them even 
brought his own truck, to make sure of his 
coal. Jack asked Murphy how the drivers 
were standing the strain. The reply did not 
reassure him. 

“All right for the present,” said Murphy. 
“They were saying last night that they 
would be wanting more pay. But it will bea 
day or two before they do anything about 
i 


t. 

“Do?” asked Jack. “‘What will they do?” 

“Ah, just give themselves a little vaca- 
tion,’’ answered Murphy. “Walk out on 
you. Strike.”’ 

He nodded his wise old head, while Jack 
felt another wave of distrust go through him, 
from head to heels. So he might have a strike 
on his hands. Well—he made up his mind to 
strike first. 

“If you hear any more of that kind of 
talk,” he said to Joe Murphy, “‘tell the men 
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from me that I can’t.take the opportunity to 
raise their pay while the boss is in the hospi- 
tal. Even if I could, I wouldn't do it while we 
are working so hard to save money for the 
whole town. If they will stick with us now, 
I will do my best for them with Mr. Bemis 
when the emergency is over.” 

Joe Murphy said nothing; it was impossible 
to tell from his countenance whether he sided 
with the drivers or with Jack. At noon the 
rush of business slackened, and Jack had a 
chance to glance at the afternoon edition of 
the newspaper. There was a hint of a new 
conference at Washington to settle the great 
strike. Jack read this story, and also the 
editorial comment upon it. It made him 





“T don’t want to lose my grip,”” he added. 
“It's bad for.me. But I want you tell me 
why in the name of common sense you did 


it. 

“T did it because I had to,” replied Jack, 
slowly. 

“Had to! What do you mean, had to?’’ 


JACK leaned forward. All timidity had left 
him. He felt strong, all of a sudden, just 
as he had felt when he faced that grim, mut- 
tering mass meeting at high school. Why, 
this sick man couldn't do anything to him— 
could only discharge him for trying to do his 
best, and for doing it. That is no crime, 
thought Jack. He had nothing to be sorry 





Said Bemis: ‘This is the first time they have let me see you.’’ His voice sounded 
unusually severe and hard to Jack 


realize anew how little he knew about the 
coal business, or about the methods of labor 
leaders:and of operators. Yet here he was, 
managing a coal company at a time of great 
stréss. 

At four o'clock a reporter called upon 
Jack. He was Henry Simpson, who not only 
reported for the Herald but was Lambert 
correspondent of the Associated Press. 

“This isn’t a new policy," said Jack in 
answer to his question. ‘We are only trying 
to give a square deal." 

“It’s good business,"" remarked the re- 
porter. “I'm going to file a few hundred 
words about it.” 

This remark meant nothing to Jack. 
When Simpson had gone away, Jack con- 
tinued work. He found that the anthracite 
supply was running low, and calculated for a 
long time whether it would fill orders in 
hand. He decided that it would last for 
possibly two weeks. Then came a call from 
the hospital; Mr. Bemis's nurse speaking. 
Mr. Bemis wanted to see Jack at once. Jack 
squared his shoulders as he put on his hat. 
“This is the showdown,” he said to himself. 
Bemis was pretty sure to fire him. Well, it 
would not be the first time Jack had been 
hauled upon the carpet by a superior. He 
hurried over to the hospital to face the 
music. 

Frank Bemis was lying in a small room on 
the second floor, with his head on a thin pil- 
low. Jack could see his heavy bandages, 
under the sheet and blanket. The sight of 
his employer's pale face against the pillow 
roused all Jack’s pity and made him forget 
his own anxiety for a moment. 

“Are you better?”’ he asked, sympatheti- 
cally. 

“Yes,” said Bemis. “Coming along fast. 
This is the first time they have let me see 
you. 

His voice sounded unusually severe and 
hard to Jack; it was not the kind of voice 
you expect from a man recovering from a 
serious operation. 

“Sit down,” continued Bemis. “I want to 
be fair to you. I hear that.we—that you have 
maintained our former prices, while the 
other companies have advanced their prices. 
Is that so? Well, the nurse read me your ad 
in the paper this morning. You:seem°to be 
rationing out coal, just as if there was a war 
on. When conditions were just right for us to 
demand and get better prices, you refused to 
take them. 


for, even though this man told him to get 
out and never come back. 

“Mr. Bemis,” he said, “you told me to act 
as if I were boss, and I did. If I were presi- 
dent of a coal company, I'd do what I 
thought was right, no matter whether I 
gained by it or not. It seemed to me wrong 
to boost our prices just when coal was 
going to be scarce, so I didn’t do it. I'm 
glad I didn’t, and I know you will be glad 
too, in the end.” 

A choking snort from Mr. Bemis checked 
him for a moment, and then he went on with 
growing assurance. 

“The strike cannot last. Already there is 
talk of a new conference—of a settlement.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Bemis. ‘“‘But while it 
lasts Tom Buck and Springer & Welch reapa 
harvest.” 

“Mr. Bemis, you’re wrong,” cried Jack. 
“The desk in our office is piled high with 
orders for coal, and about two. thirds of 
them are from customers who have been 
dealing with those two companies in the 

st. It’s new business, and it's up to us to 
old it. Why, there were over seventy orders 
today and Mr. Jacob French among 
them.” 

“You sold him?” 

Frank Bemis's tone was incredulous, but he 
was looking at Jack with something more 
like respect. 

“No-o, not exactly,” answered “sae | 
suppose, to be frank, I ought to say I lost the 
sale. He wanted twenty tons, and we were 
offering only three to each customer, so as 
to be fair to all.” 

“You turned him down?” 

“Well, I was explaining things, and he 
hung up.”’ 

Frank Bemis groaned and shut his eyes. 
Through his mind passed a picture of Jacob 
French, being turned down by Jack. He 
could hardly imagine it. He wondered if the 
powerful man, director of so many Lambert 
institutions, including the principal bank, 
would ever except an apology. Mentally, 
Frank Bemis began to write a letter to him— 
a letter explaining that a young beginner 
named Farrington had been in charge of the 
office on the day he called up, a letter full of 
excuses and of promises for the future. 
Meanwhile, Jack was continuing with his 
report. 

“We have never had such a profitable day 
before,” said Jack. “We have pretty nearly 
the whole town on our books, and we sold to 
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them at the same profit per ton that we were 
getting-before the strike. There was a little 
trouble with our drivers today. They seem to 
think this is a good time to ‘ask for mare 
money.” 

Frank Bemis made a great effort and sat 
almost upright in. bed. Then he sank back 
with a sigh, 

“IT don’t suppose the building burned 
down, too?” he asked sarcastically. ‘‘No—I 
know you did your best, and it isn’t right to 
jump on you for it. Better go along now, 
before I die, or something.”’ 

“Isn’t there something I can do for you?” 
asked Jack. “Anything of a personal nature 
ee an not have cleaned up. before 1 got 

ere 

Frank Bemis was both pleased and startled 
by this question—pleased, because anyone is 
gratified by a sincere inquiry of this kind, 
and startled because Jack kept so cool under 
the lash of his displeasure. He named one or 
two small errands uptown, including a mes- 
sage to the keeper of the boarding-house 
where he lived, as he was not a married: man. 
Jack..made careful notes of these. things. 
Then: he said good night and walked: out on 
tiptoe in order not to shake the bed and so 
increase Mr. Bemis's evident pain. 

Next morning the nurse brought Frank 
Bemis, who was feeling much better after-a 
good, night's sleep, a copy of the New York 
Times. ‘Look there," she said, indicating a 
boxed item on the front page. 


PRRANK BEMIS read it with amazement: 
It was an Associated Press dispatch from 
Lambert, and it told how one coal company 
had: continued to sell at pre-strike prices, 
and- what its generous action had meant to- 


. theywhole town. Jack Farrington was men- 


tioned as the man in charge, due to:tempo- 
rary absence of the owner. Although the re- 
port -was very brief, it did full credit to the 
way in which the Valley Company had met 
the situation. 

“This ought to make you well right away,” 
smiled the nurse. ‘Everybody thinks it is 
just wonderful how your company has sold 
coal to poor people, and everybody, at such 
low prices. Mr. Jacob French has. just 
"phoned and asked to see you at ten. I told 
him you would probably be well enough.” 

“Coming to take my scalp off,” remarked 
Mr. Bemis, resignedly.‘‘But say—this is some 
story, isn’t it?” 

He read the item half a dozen times. And 
when Mr. French came he was propped up 
on a higher pillow, and there was more color 
in his face. The conversation between the 
two men was short. 

“You've done something for Lambert," 
said the visitor. “‘You’ve made yourself solid 
with the whole city. I thought your ad might 
be a bluff, so I called up and asked for twenty 
tons. Your manager wouldn’t let me have 
them. Then I knew your offer was on the 
level.” ; 

Jacob French smiled, as much as his thin 
and closely set lips would permit him to smile. 

“You can have all my business from now 
on,” he said. “That includes the mills, and 
the bank, and my home—and there might 
be a few other places too. You have behaved 
very well, Bemis, and I wish we had a few 
more in town like you.” 

He nodded and walked out, almost -before 
Bemis could: thank him, or could estimate 
hew much this new business would be worthin 
a year. “I am sure Tom Buck tried to gouge 
him,” he said. “Probably cut his public 
quotation just a little, but not enough. And 
that.-young Farrington dared to stand up 
and say he could have just three tons! Oh, 
ho, ho, ho, ho!” ; 

It was a nervous, hysterical giggle, and it 
brought the nurse quickly. But Mr. Bemis 
waved her away with a smile. ; 

“I am thinking,” he said in explanation, 
“that the New York Times is right, and 
that the Valley Coal Company handled the 
present situation very well.” ; 

And so it proved. The big strike ended in 
a week’s time, and in less than a month coal 
was on the way from the Scranton fields 
again. By that time Mr. Bemis was at his 
desk. But in the meantime old Joe Murphy 
had come to Jack one afternoon for a word 
in private. ; 

“I told the boys what you said,” he whis- 
pered. ‘Tell me it wasn’t all blarney, now, 
about using your influence with the boss. 
For a little more money, you remember. You 
meant what you said?’ ; 

Suddenly. it came to Jack that this old, 
wizened. man-had helped to make his success 
certain by holding the men at their work 
during the emergency. Jack flushed. Truth 
to tell, he had forgotten his promise to try 
to have their pay increased. He had made 
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wholly to Jack's efforts. 
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the promise earnestly, but it had slipped 
his mind in the exultation of victory. 

“I meant every word of it,”’ he said to 
Joe Murphy. ‘And the first chance I get I 
will try to persuade Mr. Bemis.” 

He thought, very often in the next few 
days, how easy it is to make promises under 
stress and strain, and how easy it is to forget 
them afterwards. That has. been the ruin of 
many a hopeful career, because people 
never forgive or forget it. Jack went to Mr. 
Bemis as soon as he could and found that no 
persuasion was necessary—Mr. Bemis re- 
turned to work in a genial and liberal mood, 
and raised. .wages all round, not forgetting 
Jack himself. 


- September, so popular had Frank 
Bemis become as a result of the Valley 
Company’s actions during the strike, that 
he was nominated for mayor of Lambert. 
Jack was big and old enough not to envy 
him this success, or to feel that he owed it 


“Mr. Bemis has many friends all over 
Lambert,” he said to his mother one eve- 
ning, as they sat on the porch after supper. 
“I’m glad I was able to help him a little— 
after all, he gave me my chance.” 

“He has been a good friend to you—and 
to us,” said Mrs. Farrington. ‘“‘We could 
never have got our home back again, except 
for his help. But I think you did splendidly: 
for him.” 

“Aman owes everything he has to his 
employer,”’ answered Jack. ‘‘As long as you 
work for him, you ought to give him every- 
thing you have. If you want to criticize him, 
you should resign first from his pay roll: 
Then you.are free to say and feel what you 
please.” 

And then, with a boyish gesture, he pulled 
two or three letters from his pocket. : His 


mother had not seen them before. The first-|. 


was a scribble from his old friend Scatter-. 
bright, in New York. Pinned to it was the 
clipping from the New York Times. 

“Fine for you! When are you coming back 
for another bout with the big city?” Scat had 
written. It. was signed with his running-cat 
signature, now growing famous on a new 
and better kind of comic strip. 

The second letter was on the stationery of 
the Seth Low High School, New York. It 
was from Johnson Fales Smith. 

“I rejoice with you in your success,” this 
amazing man had written. “Mr. Vincent 
sends me full particulars. When you are 
called to New York’’—the word called was 
heavily underscored—‘“‘I hope you will come 
and visit me again.” 

And the third letter was from Mr. Town- 
send, at the Union Federal Trust Company: 
“T hope when you are next in New York you 
will come and see us,” it read. “I have never 
been satisfied about your having left us, and 
if you have kept up your reading and 
writing I think I can suggest somethings 
to your advantage.” 

Mrs. Farrington read these letters and 
then took off her spectacles and wiped her 
eyes. 

“I know what it means,’’ she said. “I 
know you will go away again.” 

_ Her hand was on his sleeve, and he patted 
it gently. 

“Mother,” he said, “it is curious how 
people you think you have left forever come 
back' into your life again. Here are thesé 
three men—funny old Scat, bless him, who 


first made me welcome in New York—and} 
Mr. Smith, who talks to you as if he weréf 
going to bite your head off—and Mr. Towh> 


send, who seemed as dry as—as a dead 
branch, I thought they had all forgotten me. 
Now they have all written, and it seems as 
if they were calling me. Yes—I think Mr. 
Townsend's letter zs a call.” 

‘But must you accept it, Jack?” 

“Oh, I can stay with you, of course; and’ 
I can stay with the Valley Company. But 


that isn’t all I want. I can’t bear to have}. 
tried New York and failed. I want to go}: 


there and show I can do as well as any of 
them, even if it’s only for the sake of my 
a And there’s something else, mother.” 
“Yes?” 
“We only rent this house, you know. | 


want to make enough money so that I can}: 


buy it for you.” 

‘They sat very silently on the porch after 
this, watching the fireflies; and, toward ten 
o'clock, the moon rose and cast long beams 
of soft light on the elm leaves. But Jack 
seemed to see none of the beauty of these 
things. His eyes were on the far southern 
horizon, as if he could see there that strange, 
uncanny glow which the countless lights of 





the great city kindle above it in the sky. 
TO BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK. 
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NEW CHRYSLER “70” PRICES 
Model Old Prices New Prices Savings 


Coach $1445 $1395 $ 50 
Roadster 1625 1525 100 
Royal Coupe 1795 1695 100 
Brougham 1865 1745 120 
Sedan 1695 1545 150 
Royal Sedan 1995 1795 200 
Crown Sedan 5 1895 200 


All prices f. o. b. Detroit 
Subject to current Federal excise tax 
Ask about Chrysler's attractive time-pay- 


mentplan. More than 4700Chrysler dealers 
assure superiorChryslet service everywhere. 


Chrysler Model Numbers 
Mean Miles Per Hour 
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—At Savings Every Dad 
Will Appreciate 


_ Today, at its new lower prices, the famous 


Chrysler “70” continues more than ever to be 
the car of the hour—particularly with Amer- 
ican lads who are eager to have their families 
own the world’s finest in performance. 


And because of impressive savings—from $50 
to $200—the Chrysler “70” is winning dads 
and mothers in extraordinary numbers, estab 
lishing higher sales records than at any time 
since it was introduced two years ago. 


Fleet and agile, even to 70 miles and more an 
hour, light and graceful, in striking contrast to 
the unwieldy and cumbersome; long-lived, 
economical and compact with entirely new 
comfort developments;—surely it is not sur- 
prising that the Chrysler “70” is recognized by 
more than a hundred thousand owners as the 
one really modern .expression of complete 
motor car satisfaction. 


Tell your folks about the Chrysler “70”—un- 
changed in every detail, yet at sensationally 
lower prices. Have them see it and drive it. 
We believe that they, with you, will at once 
recognize it as the soundest and best automo 
bile investment. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 





The Car Every Lad Admires 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


YROPEAN society will hardly break up 
while America remains sound; but it will 
not stand if America breaks up.—Dean Inge. 


THE Motion PIicTuRE producers’ associa- 
tion of which Mr. Hays is the director has 
voted to permit no scenes or titles in its 
pictures which treat the enforcement of the 
prohibitory law humorously or disrespect- 
fully. It isan example that many influential 
newspapers might well follow. 


WE Are To tp that radio listeners several 
hundred miles distant from a broadcasting 
station at Lawrence, Kan., recently 
“heard” the sound made by an atom of 
radium discharging its ultra-microscopic 
particles into the air! By the means em- 
ployed, the sound was amplified no less than 
seven hundred billion times. 


THE TERCENTENARIES that began with 
Jamestown in 1907 and calla 4 in 1920 
are continuing this year with celebrations in 
memory of the founding of New York City 
and of Salem and Weymouth, in Massa- 
chusetts, in 1626. They will follow in ever 
increasing numbers during the next few 
years, and they will impress upon us all the 
fact that the United States is beginning to 
have a very respectable antiquity. 


Tue DEATH OF A CHILD is always pathetic; 
nature rebels at the thought of life cut off 
so early. It is doubly pathetic when the 
little victim unhesitatingly gives her life 
for others, as ten-year-old Helen Smith of 
Brooklyn did. She was on her way to school 
when she saw a truck bearing down on two 
children at play in the street. Instantly she 
dropped her books, spread her arms wide 
and swept the children out of the way. She 
herself was crushed. It is a poor neighbor- 
hood where she lived, but the children, her 
playmates, contributed forty dollars for 
flowers for her funeral. 


OUR ANGLO-SAXON 
TONGUE 


| iy the days when it was lightly assumed 
4 that practically all Englisamen, and so 
most of the old American stock, were of the 
blood of the Angles and the Saxons, our 
common speech, as well as our lineage and 
our institutions, was referred to as Anglo- 
Saxon. It is perfectly true that modern Eng- 
lish finds one of its deepest and most vigor- 
ous roots in the old tongue that the Angles 
and the Saxons brought over with them 
from the low countries between the Rhine 
and the Elbe. It is true too that most of the 
simple everyday words that express funda- 
mental ideas and relationships are Anglo- 
Saxon in origin. The man who has little 
familiarity with “book English,’’ and who 
speaks the vernacular that he got in child- 
hood from father and mother and playmates, 
uses more words of Anglo-Saxon derivation 
than anything else. The Bible is full of 
strong, sturdy Anglo-Saxon. Some scholar 
has said that nine tenths of the words in the 
Lord’s Prayer are from that source. 

But if we take the entire English lan- 
guage, as contained in the great dictionaries, 
we shall be surprised to find how composite 
a tongue ours really is. Doctor Vizetelly, 
who is the editor-in-chief of one of the most 
complete of dictionaries, has gone into the 
etymology of twenty thousand English 
words, What does he find? Less than four 
thousand come from the Anglo-Saxon. 
Nearly three thousand come directly from 
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‘the Latin. Considerably. more than_ five 


thousand come from the French; most of 
these were originally Latin. More than two 
thousand come from the Greek, either di- 
rectly or through French and Latin deriva- 
tives. There are about a thousand that come 
from various German or Dutch dialects, and 
six hundred from the Scandinavian tongues 
(mostly Danish). The rest trace back to an 
extraordinary number of languages—Gothic, 
Provengal, Celtic, Spanish, Portuguese, Ital- 
ian, Slavonic, Persian, Sanskrit, Hebrew, 
Arabic, Chinese, American Indian, Japanese, 
Tartar and Malay! 

One reason for the remarkable richness of 
the English language is found in the fact 
that the British folk have been the wander- 
ers and explorers of the modern world. They 
have traded with Asia, Africa, America and 
the isles of the sea, and have established 
colonies or ruled dependencies in every 
quarter of the globe. Wherever they have 
gone they have taken for their use words 
from other tongues that they found service- 
able. No language has been so hospitable to 
strange or new vocables. That all these 
variegated strands have been woven into a 
speech as coherent and sensitive as English 
is a tribute to the virility and competence of 
the people who have made that speech and 
who use it daily: 


WHAT A WAR HERO 
IS DOING 


D® you remember Alvin C. York, the 
sergeant from Tennessee, who emerged 
from the Great War as the most conspicuous 
individual hero among the American troops? 
His most remarkable exploit was accom- 
plished in the battle of the Argonne, when 
at the head of a squad of seven men he 
attacked a strongly entrenched battalion of 
German machine-gunners, put the battery 
out of action, killed a good many more men 
than were in his own force and marched 132 

risoners back- into the American lines. 

e is entitled to wear the Congressional 
Medal of Honor, the highest of military 
decorations, the French Médaille Militaire 
and Croix de Guerre, the Italian Croce di 
Guerra and the Montenegrin medal for 
bravery on the field. If you are looking 
for a real military hero, Sergeant York is 
your man. 

The best thing about him is that he has 
turned out to be as fine a type of American 
manhood in peace as he was in war. When 
he came back from the other side he had 
plenty of chances to capitalize his fame by 
appearing on the stage or in. the moving 
pictures. But he did nothing of the sort. He 
did go about lecturing and made $15,000 
in that way. What did he do with it? He gave 
it all to a fund for establishing a school of 
industrial education among the hills of 
eastern Tennessee, whence i himself had 
come. He worked with the legislature of 
his state till it added $50,000 more. He got 
various people to give the land for his 
school. He has fourteen hundred acres now, 
and he has raised money enough to go ahead 
with the building of his school. : 

It is to be a vocational school, and it will 
give instruction in industrial and agricultural 
subjects as well as in the studies that belong 
to the usual grammar or high-school courses. 
It will light a lamp of learning and good 
citizenship among the Cumberland hills 
that will scatter its brains over a wide and 
hitherto none too well illuminated territory. 
Sergeant York himself had only a moderate 
amount of education in his youth. But he 
brought back from his experience in the 
Army, not a fondness for warfare or a sterile 
pride in his own exploits, but a determination 
to do what he could to bring into his native 
hills more of the blessings of education which 
he had seen other parts of the world enjoy- 
ing. In the face of delays and discourage- 
ments, forced to earn a living for his family, 
and able to work on his great idea only in 
the intervals of his daily toil, he sees at the 
end of eight years the fruiting of his hopes 
and dreams. 

Alvin C. York, in war and in peace, is 
a citizen of whom the United States can be 
proud. 


A NEW INDUSTRY 


1 is one of the interesting phases of 
American. life that immigrants to. the 
United States tend to enter some parti- 
cular field of labor that their predecessors 
chose, to continue in it for a time, and then 
to pass into some other field with which their 
race or native country has become identified. 
Thus the Irishmen who came over in the 
middle of the last century became garden- 


ers, street and railway laborers and workers - 


in other kinds of heavy and largely unskilled 
labor. But as the opportunities of a new 
country opened to them they quickly began 
to move up, until now the natural destina- 
tion of every Irishman is the police force, the 
fire department or the board of aldermen. 
The Italians who first took up the heavy 
labor that Irishmen had dropped, soon 
pushed their way into the fruit business, 
which is now mostly in their hands. The 
Greeks, who first blacked shoes, are :now in 
control of most of the small and many of the 
large eating-houses. The Chinese quickly 
abandon the laundry for general trade and 
restaurant-keeping. 

But there is one field in which no one ever 
expected to see a change: the business of 
raising freckles. That was supposed to belong 
preeminently to the Irish,—except for 
occasional competition from indigenous 
Yankee youth,—for the delicate skin and 
complexion of the Irish race seem to be 
peculiarly adapted to the art. That is why 
when Deputy County Clerk Farley of New 
York gives his annual picnic the prize for the 
boy who has the most freckles has always 
gone to a compatriot of the host. 

This year, the thirteenth annual recur- 
rence of the picnic, all the entries as usual 
were by Irish boys; but at the last moment 
an outsider, a red-headed Jewish boy from 
Jersey City, appeared as a candidate. There 
was nothing in the rules to exclude him, and 
he was admitted to the lists. The matter was 
settled then, for the boy’s face was like the 
surface of a New England lily pond in No- 
vember or the plates on a loggerhead turtle. 
The freckles overlapped, so that it was hard 
to tell where one ended and another began, 
but the judges finally decided that there 
were two thousand on his face. Don Curran, 
the runner-up, had only fifteen hundred; so 
the prize of a gold watch went to Harry 
Berman of the Jersey City Hebrew Orphan 
Asylum. 

The incident may seem unimportant, but 
what opportunities it opens! Heretofore no 
one has regarded freckles as a marketable 
crop. They have been considered rather as 
facial weeds, to be eradicated at the cost even 
of money and pain. But now that the way 
has been pointed out by one of that keenly 
intelligent people whose business alertness 
has contributed so much to the prosperity 
of the country the path is open to everyone. 
Freckle-farming becomes a new industry, 
within the reach of all. The space required is 
small; no fertilizer is needed, and no weeding 
or cultivation. All that is necessary is sun- 
light, which is free. Of course the market as 
yet is limited, but it is sure to grow. 


A PAINTER OF CHILDREN 


ACanet American painter died not long 
ago in Paris, at the age of eighty-one. 
Miss Mary Cassatt was a native of Pitts- 
burgh, one of a family which has been con- 
spicuous in the life of Pennsylvania. Al- 
though her early training in art was received 
in this country, she went to Paris many 
years ago, to study the work of the great 
impressionist painters like Degas and Manet, 
whom she frankly recognized as her ‘true 
masters’; and she found the surroundings 
of the French capital so helpful to her art 
that she spent almost all her long life there. 

Miss Cassatt was a versatile artist both in 
medium and in subject. She was not only a 
painter of the highest rank but a worker in 
pastel, and perhaps the most accomplished 
etcher of her sex. Her name is not unfamiliar 
to Americans, and it is of course honored by 
students and lovers of art; but the estima- 
tion in which her work is held by those who 
know it best is not, perhaps, widely under- 
stood. So good an authority as Mr. Childe 
Hassam declares that hers is the most 
notable woman’s name in the entire history 
of painting. 

Miss Cassatt’s fame while living was 
chiefly made as a painter of children, and it 
is not too much to assume that it is for her 
exquisite pictures of child life and maternal 
love that she will be best remembered. No 
one has painted children with more sym- 
pathy, more delicacy or more perfect 
naturalness. ‘‘She had the eye of a painter 
and the mind of a Sister of Charity,” said a 
French critic of her work. She was learned in 
art and drew something of her inspiration 
from many of the great masters of the past. 
But she was no copyist. She thought out and 
worked out her own way of presenting 
artistic truth and attained in the end perfect 
tenderness and perfect sincerity of feeling. 

A great American, a great artist, a great 
woman, was Mary Cassatt, and as unassum- 
ing and modest as she was gifted. 
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THE BATTLE FOR THE FRANC 


Friend every day sees the progressive 
devaluation of the unit of currency of 
both France and Belgium. As we write, the 
franc of neither is worth much more than 
two cents. The Belgian parliament has voted 
powers that are virtually dictatorial to King 
Albert in the hope that he, through his 
financial advisers, can take prompt and 
efficacious steps to prevent the further fall 
of the franc. A similar proposal was made to 
the French parliament, but M. Caillaux does 
not command the confidence among his 
countrymen that King Albert enjoys in 
Belgium. The Chamber of Deputies refused 
to give him as Minister of Finance the 
extraordinary powers he wanted; and, since 
M. Briand, the Premier, had made the vote 
one of confidence in his ministry, the adverse 
vote was followed by the resignation of the 
cabinet. M. Herriot was called to form a 
ministry, but he lasted only two days. 
M. Poincaré has now formed a “ministry of 
all the talents,” which is expected to begin 
todo something of moment about the franc. 


WHAT IS FRANCE TO PAY US? 


ECRETARY MELLON is out ina state- 
’ ment calling attention to the fact that, 
if France finally makes the payments on her 
debt to us provided for in the Washington 
agreement, she will actually repay us only 
the amount of advances made to her since 
the armistice of 1918. The effect of the 
agreement, he says, though it is not of course 
so defined in its terms, is to cancel all loans 
made to France during the actual progress of 
the war. This statement was made in 
answer to the charge that the United States 
has been ungenerous to France. Whether it 
will mollify the French objectors to the 
agreement is doubtful. 


LOOKING INTO THE PHILIPPINES 


OLONEL .THOMPSON, who is the 
President’s special commissioner to the 
Philippines, has been cordially received at 
Manila, even by the advocates of immediate 
independence. He was invited to address the 
legislature, and did so. That body took 
occasion at once to pass a resolution de- 
manding absolute independence for the 
islands, but there appears to be a lack of real 
popular enthusiasm on the subject. Sefior 
Aguinaldo, who was the leader of the Philip- 
pine nationalist revolt in 1900, is now in 
favor of the American connection and is 
acting in close support of Governor-General 
F Moros of the southern islands 

are also favorable to the American occupa- 
tion, and want their territories made into a 
separate state independent of the Filipinos. 


DO THE CONTINENTS MOVE? 


THe Companion has spoken once or 
twice of a curious geographical theory, 
that the continents are not perfectly stable 
portions of the earth’s crust, but float, as it 
were, on the heavier but somewhat plastic 
materials below. It is now. announced that 
the scientific bodies of some twenty coun- 
tries are to codperate in a series of delicate 
observations to determine whether or not 
there is a secular drift of the continents in 
one direction or another. This fall exact ob- 
servations of longitude will be taken at a 
number of widely separated stations. These 
will be repeated in 1931 and every five years 
thereafter, and it is expected that, if there is 
any movement whatever, it can be detected 
by the minute changes in the position of 
these stations with reference to the stars. 


A CORN-BELT CONFERENCE 


A! Des Moines, Iowa, representatives of 
various organizations which speak for 
the Western farmers met and laid plans fora 
campaign to persuade Congress to pass such 
legislation as would in effect extend the same 
sort of protection to the corn farmer which 
the tariff now gives to the manufacturer and 
wage-earner. The resolutions passed by the 
conference hint that, if some sort of protec- 
tion is not assured to the farmers of the corn 
belt, they wili object to the continuance of 
the present tariff rates. The special cost 
committee reported that corn cannot be 
raised at a fair profit for a smaller price than 
$1.42 a bushel. On the same day corn sold for 


, between eighty and eighty-six cents at 


Chicago. 
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Every family should have one or more pets. 
In establishing this column, it is our desire 
to assist our subscribers in the selection of 
these pets by publishing the advertisements 
of reliable persons, who have them for sale. 
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Safest dog for children. 
Any age, any color, imported 
stock. Send for description 
and free lists. Jefferson White 
Collie Kennels, Wauseon, O. 





sont our het play with your kiddies, Write 
Ferapeceilint, Seoetpcton wumeanieed, oe 








SQUAB {} BOOK () FREE 


Breed squabs and make money. Sold by millions. 
Write at once for free 40-page book beautifully 
printed in colors telling how to do it. You 

will be surprised. PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO 

197 H St., Meiruse Highlands, Mass. 





SNOW WHITE ESKIMO PUPPIES 


5 in stamps brings you 20-page illustrated catalogue of 
IC these beautiful, intelligent dogs. The natural child’s 
pet and trick dog. Brockway Kennels, Baldwin,Kans. 





DARE DEVILS: Protect Home and Family, Best pal, 
protector and playfellow for Children, only one man dog. 
MNtustrated folder. Registered pups for sale. 

Red Top Kennels, Y. C. Teague, Texas. 





SELLING healthy intelligent gi d h 
Great Dane, St. Bernard, and Newfoundland dogs. 
N.C. Smith, Dept. N, New Richmond, Ind. 








SCOTCH, plo egg PAE pa ce show dogs or workers; 
Iso by males. Pp anywhere. 
Weutbus Ancn CoLiie KENNELS, Adams City, Colorado 





Russian Wolfhounds — Beautiful blue ribbon puppies 
and grown dogs for sale, Malakoff Kennels, Wakefield, R. I. 





Rat Terriers—Fox Terriers. Illustrated lists 10c. Pete 
Slater, Box Y.C., Pana, It. 





COLLIE 


for sale. Also book on training, 35c. 
F. R. Clark, Bloomington, II. 





Strongheart Police Dogs, the finest in the world. 
Strongheart Kennels, R. F. D. 6, New Brunswick, N. J. 





SHETLAND PONIES:— Fancy breeding and quality. Horse 
colts $30 and $35. Brooks Pony Farm, Belmond, Iowa 








Take It Out On the Porch 





De your sewing where it s most comfortable. The New 

Companion Portable Electric may be used on any 
table, and packs away in closet when sewing is finished. 
Complete with motor and carrying case, it costs no more 
than a foor-treadle machine. 


; We Save You $25 to $40 
We offer choice of eleven styles, including os¢illating and 
rotary machines in both foot treadle and electric models. 
We also guarantee for twenty-fite years, pay all freight charges, 
and sell at a very: low price GET OUR ATTRACTIVE 
TERMS before purchasing a new sewing machine. A 
post-card request brings our free illustrated booklet and 
full particulars by return mail. SEND IT NOW. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 














THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


MISCELLANY 
EXCELLING IN CEDAR 


HAT much misunderstood but most he- 

roic of the prophets, Jeremiah, stalked 
into the palace of King Jehoiakim. It was a 
new palace, lined with cedar and decorated 
in vermilion. Neither Josiah, the king's il- 
lustrious father, nor David, his first royal 
ancestor, had lived in such a house. To build 
it an over-taxed people had been burdened, 
but what was to be done about it? 

Jeremiah walked in and confronted the 
king and said, in substance: 

“You are a great king, an excellent judge 
of cedar; a potentate of paint and varnish. 
And while your brother is a hostage in Egypt 
and your people are trembling under the 
fear of invasion from Assyria you live here 
in luxury. You do not deserve the throne; 
you do not deserve to be buried in the same 
soil with your father. His excellence was in 
the simple qualities of justice and piety. You 
deserve, when you die, to be hauled out and 
thrown on the dump like a dead ass.” 

Stinging words, brave words; we wonder 
how Jeremiah was able to speak them and 
get away alive. And this is the hero who is 
often remembered only as ‘‘the weeping 
prophet’’! 

We of this generation are excellent 
judges of cedar and vermilion. Our houses 
have electric light and steam heat, charming 
furniture and decorations. If these things 
make a people great, we are great. But that 
which really made the generation whose 
children we are was moral earnestness, devo- 
tion to duty, reverence for God, and the 
authority of conscience. We can never afford 
to think lightly of these qualities. Cedar will 
give place to black walnut, and black wainut 
to quarter-sawed oak, and oak to mahogany, 
as fashions change; but there is just one kind 
of honesty and righteousness. ‘Did not thy 
father eat and drink and do justice and 
righteousness?’’ Simple were his tastes, but 
he did not die a pauper; he had enough, and 
left an honored name. That was real success. 


DOCTOR OSLER ON TABLE MAN- 
NERS FOR CHILDREN 


T= aptitude of Doctor Osler for main- 
taining friendships with little girls, 
taking their play seriously, treating their 
dolls like real people, and captivating their 
hearts with all kinds of ingenious fancies and 
inventions often reminds one of Lewis Car- 
roll and his little friends. But the creator of 
the immortal Alice was a strict Victorian in 
regard to improper manners for children. 
Doctor Osler, as appears from his recent 
biography, was far less prim and precise. 
In his delightful correspondence with one of 
his young friends, Muriel Brock, he wrote 
gayly in 1909: 

‘Dear Muriel: So glad to hear that you 
are coming to see me on Wednesday next. 
Of course I have not forgotten you three 
saintly children; never did I meet such an- 
gelic, sweet, amiable, well-behaved, neat, 
tidy, well-mannered creatures Please when 
you come bring your very best manners, be- 
cause I have a boy whom I should not like 
to see you eat with your fingers and suck 
your thumbs at tea! Affectionately yours, 
Wm. Osler.” 

At the close of the visit, he wrote again: 

“Dear Muriel: I have not yet got leave 
from the Lord Chancellor to send that letter 
about children’s behavior at tea. He is a 
horrid old pig. I think, perhaps, it would be 
best if you wrote directly to him.” 

How the Lord :Chancellor came into the 
matter is explained by the grown-up Muriel: 

“The first time he came to tea with me 
anda fewof my friends, he behaved in a man- 
ner such as we had never before come across, 
and which delighted us immensely. For in- 
stance, he insisted upon cutting the cake 
from the inside, in squares, and gave us cups 
filled with sugar, in which there were only 
two or three drops of tea. He also assured us 
(contrary to all previous teachings!) that it 
was absolutely the correct thing to lick all 
one’s fingers, one after the other after eat- 
ing anything sticky, and that the only en 
joyable way of having bread’and jam was a 
pile of jam on the plate with a few crumbs of 
bread in it, the whole of which one ate with 
a spoon! He also said that the way to eat 
chocolates was to open your mouth and shut 
your eyes and have them thrown in by some 
one at the other side of the table. Every time 
he came he would invent some new amuse- 
ment, and we found these things so pleasant 
that we asked him to write a treatise on 
Table Manners for Children, as he said our 


| manners were atrocious and he felt we ought 


to have some sort of a manual to guide us. 





He managed, after some years’ correspond- 
ence, to evade it by making up the letter of 
the Lord High Cockalorum.” 

Ming letter of his convenient lordship ran 
thus: 

“The Secretary of the High Cockalorum 
Lord Chancellor presents his compliments 
to Miss Muriel Brock and begs to inform her 
that the Lord Chancellor himself is at pres- 
ent engaged upon a handy manual dealing 
with the whole subject of table manners for 
children. He asked me to say in addition 
that being once at the Gaudy dinner at 
Christ Church he sat next to Professor Osler 
and was made painfully aware of the horri- 
bly Teutonic character. of that gentleman's 
table manners, and he has instructed the 
Solicitor-General to bring an action against 
Doctor Osler should he dare bring out his 
proposed Tea-table Manners for Children! 
Signed, Obadiah Tweedledum, General Sec- 
retary.” 


STYLE AND DEMOCRACY 


Is the early days of Chicago a lady, a 
cousin of the grandmother of Mrs. 
Louise de Koven Bowen, who tells the story 
in her recent reminiscences, ‘‘“Growing Up 
With a City,” was fortunate enough to own 
at the same time a fine victoria and a beau- 
tiful new green silk dress. The first time she 
rode out in the victoria, attired in the dress, 
in order not to have the townsfolk feel she 
was proud and stuck-up, she bought a bag 
of peanuts, ate them as she went along and 
casually tossed the shells to right and left, 
to show that she could still enjoy common 
things. 

Mrs. Bowen herself was less discreet when 
later, in her girlhood, spurred by rivalry 
with an elegant New York cousin, she put 
the old family coachman and a newly en- 
gaged footman into liveries of gorgeous red 
and blue with silver buttons, daring both 
their opinion and the public’s, and drove 
out in her dogcart. Little boys hooted at the 
conspicuous equipage and often enforced 
their disapproval with volleys of stones and 
rotten eggs; once she was in bed for two 
days from having been hit on the ear by a 
flying missile. 

On another occasion the footman ad- 
dressed her as they were crossing the Rush 
Street Bridge, “Are you going in town, 
Miss?’ “Certainly, I am,” she replied 
haughtily. Whereupon, she relates, ‘he 
said, ‘I am not going with you; you may 
take my livery, but you cannot take me.’ 
With that he got off the cart, pulled off his 
coat, flung it on to the back of the cart, 
took off his hat and pitched it after the coat, 
removed each glove, then collar and necktie 
and left me driving away with the empty 
husk, the livery but not the man! It was a 
humiliating experience, and one that was 

reeted by the crowd with jeers of derision 
or me and cheers for the groom who ‘would 
not be made a slave of’!”” 


HE WAS RUNNING NO SUCH RISK 


A FARMER was Calling down his hired hand 
for carrying a lantern on the way to see 
his girl. 

“The idea!” he exclaimed. “I never car- 
ried no lantern when I went courtin’. I 
always went in the dark.” 

“Yes, and look what you got,’’ answered 
the hired man sadly. 

—Farm Life 


THE BEST MOTION PICTURES 


Editor’s Note: There are so many motion 
pictures: how can any family tell which are 
really worth seeing? The following list, re- 
vised every week, contains the pictures 
which The Youth's Companion recommends 
to you, as clean and interesting.. We cannot 
express any opinion about other pictures 
which are shown on the same programme. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
BLUE-RIBBON LIST 


Ben Hur—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 

General Lew Wallace's classic story, with the naval 
battle and chariot race presented with great success. 
Ramon Navarro. 
The Night Cry—Warner Bros. 

Rin Tin Tin risks his life in defending his flocks from 
a mysterious foe. 
Grass—Paramount 

The epical story of the wanderings of a Persian tribe 
in search of pasturage for their herds. Unusually fine. 
Three Faces East—Producers Distributing Co. 

War drama of Britain's Secret Service. Clive Brook, 
Robert Ames. Jetta Goudal, Henry Walthall. 
The Devil Horse—Pathé 

Rex, the equine star. in a lively story of frontier life 
and animal devotion. 
My Old Dutch—Universal ’ 

A quaint costermonger tale of parental sacrifice, and 
a child’s need of love, not riches. Pat O'Malley. « 








SCHOOLS 


The School Directory Depart- 
ment of The Youth’s Compan- 
ion will gladly send to parents 
or others requesting it the cata- 
logue of any Academy, Semi- 
nary, Military School, Business 

lege, Art, Scientific, Music 
or Normal School, College or 
University 


If you wish definite information.and advice 
concerning a school please give age, whether 
Boys’, Girls’, Coeducational or Professional 
School is desired, and something of previous 
training and future ambitions. 






































Business Training for ) 
Your Son or Daughter 
The business success of young men or young 
women depends upon the character of their 
training. The long list of prominent business 
men who are graduates of this school is 
evidence of the value of its training. 
The courses, arrang to meet 
the individual needs of each stu- 
dent, are conducted by instructors 
of experience, not only in their 
subjects, but in imparting this 
knowledge. Consequently the 
Peirce Scholar receives a training 
in business theory and practice |} 
+ that makes for rapid advancement 
along the road to success. 
For 62nd Year Book address The. Registrar. 
Pine Street west of Broad, Philadeiphta 

















The Manlius School 


“Saint John’s’’ 


A College Preparatory School with a military system 
developing manliness, obedience, honor. Business course. 
Junior Department, beginning with 7th grade. Extensive 
campus in the hills. Well-planned recreation and ath- 
letics. Swimming pool, athletic fields. Catalogue. 

GENERAL WILLIAM VERBECK, Pres: 
Box 288, Manlius, New York 





SOUTH FLORIDA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


IVE your boy the joy of a winter in South Florida. 

This plus a sound preparatory education under 
mild military discipline. Swimming, playing, work- 
ing in golden sunshine where it is June all winter 
away from snow, colds, pneumonia. Nominal cost, 
experienced faculty, best gymnasium in state, good 
athletics. For catalogue address: 


Col. W. E. Cheyne, S.F.M.1., Palm Harbor, Fla. 





NEW HAMPTON 


A New Hampshire Schooi for Boys. Six Buildings. New 
Gym. Thorough College Preparation. Oné-Year Coursein 
Business. Athletics for Every Sem, $600 Tuition. 

FREDERICK SMITH, A.M., Box 195, New Hampton, N. H. 








. COMPANION 
HISTORIC COVER | 
REPRINTS 


N response to an insistent demand, we have 

prepared a limited number of reprints of the 
famous Youth's Companion Historic Milestone 
Covers, painted by the foremost historical artists of 
the country. Printed on highiy coated paper and 
shipped flat suitable tor traming. Ideal for the 
home, school or library. 


Set No. 1 
COMING OF THE NORSEMEN 
BALBOA AND THE PACIFIC 
WASHINGTON’S INAUGURATION 
KIT CARSON 
BATTLE OF “RANGER” AND “DRAKE” 
PONCE DE LEON AND FLORIDA 
OLD DAYS ON THE MISSISSIPPI 
BATTLE OF NEW ORLEANS 


Set No. 2 
LANDING OF PILGRIMS 
THE POSTRIDERS 
BATTLE OF LAKE ERIE 
DE SOTO AND THE MISSISSIPPI 
DANIEL BOONE 
BURNING OF “PHILADELPHIA” 
JAMESTOWN BRIDES 
PETER STUYVESANT 


OUR OFFER: Either set of eight Milestone 
Reprints sold for $1.00, postpaid. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
8 Arlington Street ss Boston, Mass. 
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WE GUARANTEE 
FOR 25 YEARS 


—and sell at 
factory price 











So confident are we that the New 
Companion Sewing Machine will 
meet your highest expectations 
that we are willing to make you 
the following liberal offer: 





If the New Companion Sewing Machine 
you select is not perfectly satisfactory in 
every particular after you have tried it in 
your home three months, we will RE- 


FUND YOUR MONEY and take back 


the machine at our expense. 








NONE BETTER AT ANY PRICE. There’s 
no other machine, at any price, that will do 
better work or that is more durable than the 
New Companion. It is full ball bearing, easy 
running, and has complete set of best attach- 
ments. Each machine is warranted for 25 
years. 


MANY NEW IMPROVEMENTS. The New 
Campanion has all the features of an up-to- 
date machine, including also many new im- 
provements found on no other. These are all 
fully described in our illustrated booklet. 


OUR LOW PRICES are possible only because 
we sell direct from “factory-to-home.”’ Other- 
wise the price of the New Companion would be 
- DOUBLE the pres- 
ent price. We offer a 
choice of eleven differ- 
ent styles, including 
oscillating and rotary 
machines in both foot 
treadle and electric 
models. We also pay 
all freight charges to 
your nearest freight 
station. 


ATTRACTIVE 
TERMS 


Not only does our 
Factory-to-Home 
System enable you to 
obtain a high-grade 
machine at a very 
low price, but we 
also havean arrangement whereby the 
payment may be spread over several months. 
This makes it possible for anyone to own one 
of these first-quality New Companions. Don’t 
be satisfied with an inferior machine, but get 
full particulars from us before making a 
selection. 





The Portable Electric 





Just send your address on coupon 





Send No Money, but 
Mail Coupon Today 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
(Sewing Machine Dept.) 
8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: I want to know more about 
the New Companion. Without obligating me 
in any way, please send your new illustrated 
Descriptive Booklet, also FREE TRIAL OF- 
FER and explain ATTRACTIVE TERMS 
upon whiah I can purchase. 


08196 
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Town and State ........... 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
Boston, Massachusetts 


‘| first step is to use the 














THE ‘YOUTH’S COMPANION 


To secure this Mem- 
bership Button, the 


coupon below 





THE Y.C. LAB 


The National Society for Ingenious “Bays 


After the Shutter Has Clicked 


By HARRY IRVING SHUMWAY 


DIRECTOR’S NOTE: Many of our members 
are asking how they may improve themselves 
in the art of photography. In this and a later 
article Councilor Shumway sets forth the 
fundamentals of developing and printing. 


T= way to make good pictures is to make 
them yourself—all the way. The mere 
sighting of a composition in a view-finder 
and snapping the shutter is only the begin- 
ning. Any real photographer will tell you 
that most of the fun comes afterward, in the 
finishing. 

There is nothing about finishing pictures 
that cannot be learned if one will but follow 
directions—and profit by mistakes. The 
directions are simplicity itself—profiting by 
mistakes is somewhat harder. 

In the beginning there are tools. For a 
start only the simple, inexpensive ones are 
needed. The generally used films are very 
sensitive to white light, but are practically 
unaffected by a red one. Hence we develop 
films by the light of a special red bulb or 
lantern. An ordinary red electric bulb such 
as we use at Christmas time will not do 
because it has a white tip. A heavily frosted 
red bulb can be bought of any photographic- 
goods dealer which will last many years with 
care (mine is ten years me If electricity is 
not at hand, there are safety red lanterns 
which burn either candle or oil, and these are 
very good. 

Tray development still has its followers, 
although the tank method is better where 
many films are done. For films up to post- 
card size a 5-by-7 tray will do, but a 64-by- 

3 will be better. One of these will answer 
for developing both films and paper if 
they are kept scrupulously clean. Two other 
trays are needed, much larger, and the 
ordinary granite ware or enamel ware in flat 
rectangular pans will do very well. These are 
much cheaper than the regular photographic 
trays. Get them about 10 by 15. One is for 
clean water and the other for the hypo bath. 

Films must be developed in a room abso- 
lutely dark except for the red light. If you 
have one with running water, you're in 
luck; but if not, any room will do if a small 
table can be set up in it for your trays. 
Before developing examine the room, while 
inside, for any stray beams of white light. 
These must be stopped up in some way, 
because any amount of outside light is sure 
to fog a film. 

When film comes from the camera it is a 
pale yellow in color, and the exposure has 
had no visible effect upon it. This film is run 
through a developing solution, rinsed, fixed 
in a hypo solution, then washed and allowed 
to dry. 

First, the developer. The common agent 
used is known as “M.Q.” and will develop 
both films and developing paper. It costs 
five cents a tube, and one will do two or three 
rolls of films; so you see how cheap doing 
your own work is. These tube developers are 
merely dissolved in water—thoroughly dis- 
solved, according to directions—and are 
ready for use. Perhaps the amateur would do 





Membership Coupon 


The coupon below will bring you full infor- 
mation regarding Membership in the Y. C. Lab. 
It is a National Society for Ingenious Boys in- 
terested in any phase of electricity, mechanics, 
radio, engineering, model construction, and the 
like. Election to Associate Membership makes 
any boy eligible for the Special, Weekly and 
Quarterly Awards of the society, entitles him 
to receive its bulletins and to ask any question 
concerning mechanical and construction mat- 
ters in which he is interested, free of charge. 
The cost of these services to non-members 
ranges from twenty-five cents to five dollars. 
To Associates and Members there are no fees 
or dues of any kind. 


The Director, Y. C. Lab 

8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 

lama boy........years of age, and am inter- 
ested in creative and constructive work. Send 
me full particulars and an application blank on 
which I may submit my name for Associate 
Membership in the Y. C. Lab. 
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well to start via the tube route. He can 
readily graduate to the more _ professional 
method of mixing his own chemicals when he 
has learned a few fundamentals. That word 
“graduate” prompts the thought that you 
will need a glass graduate for measuring, and 
an accurate one it must be. 

The only other solution needed is one to 
stop action, to preserve and harden the film. 
It is called “hypo” and can be bought in 
pound packages with the hypo and hardener 
ready to be mixed with water. This is a very 
handy way to buy it, and it will keep for 
some time, being strong enough to “fix” a 
dozen or more rolls of films. It is also used for 
fixing the developing paper, about which we 
shall learn later. 

Let us suppose we are now in the dark 
room, red light going, three trays in front of 
us and a roll of films to do. In the first tray 
(on the left) ismixed developer; in the middle 
tray, water; the third one contains the hypo 
solution. The temperature is as near 70° 
as possible. 

Remove the paper from the roll and tear 
the film free; it is attached to the paper 
backing at both ends. Take the film by the 
ends, an end in each hand. Better still, 
attach a strong metal clip to either end; this 
will keep your hands unstained. You will 
notice that one side of the film is dull and the 
other shiny. Hold the dull side up and keep 
it up throughout all subsequent operations. 
Now stretch it out, freeing it from kinks or 
buckles. Immerse one end in the developer 
and immediately run the whole film through 
it. Never mind the tendency to kink; after 
it has been wet awhile it will be quite man- 
ageable. The trick of keeping this film 
moving while the developing is going on is 
done by moving the hands up and down 
alternately above the tray, keeping the film 
running through constantly. In a minute a 
change will be seen on the pale yellow sur- 
face. It is the picture! 

Darker and darker it grows. You are in a 
panic lest you develop it too long—but no- 
body ever has done so on his first attempt. 
It is much easier to underdevelop than to 
overdo it. Keep on running your film up and 
down through the solution. The exact point 
to take it out is one of those ‘guesses’ in 
photography; experience must be your 
teacher. But a good rule to follow is to 
watch the back of the film, the gelatine side. 
When a good part of the black image seems 
to have worked its way through the yellow 
it’s done. 

Now wash the film in the tray of water, 
moving it up and down as before two or three 
times. Next run it through the hypo bath in 
the same manner. In a few minutes the 
yellow will begin to fade out, and finally, in 
perhaps ten minutes, it is all clean and 
transparent in the shadows. Every trace of 
the yellow must be removed. 

It is then washed in clean water. As it is no 
longer sensitive to light, the washing can be 
done outside in the sink, No direct stream 
must hit the film, but the water should be in 
constant motion. 

One of the important points is washing— 
in films and in the paper as well. Hypo is 
invisible, but it’s there just the same and will 
cause trouble if it is not washed completely 
away. From eight to ten changes of water— 
water running into a tray—ought to clean 
it. When you are satisfied that all traces of 
the hypo are gone, hang up your film to dry. 
Put a clip on the lower end to keep it flat. 

After two or three films are developed in a 
solution the strength is gone; it will not keep 
long anyway. So throw it away after using it. 
But bottle up your hypo solution; that will 
keep and will be good for many fixings. 


Questions and Answers 


Q.—I am a young man 17 years old interested 
in Machine Design. I am unable to attend 
school but am considering taking a course with the 
International Correspondence School of Scranton, 
Pa. Are these people reliable? M. E. K., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

A.—by Professor Young: Recently I made 
a rather complete survey of correspondence 
school courses. The firm you mention is reliable, 
and the material in the courses is good. 
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38th Weekly $5 Award 







EMBER H. RUSSELL FINN (16) of 84 

Lembeck Ave., Jersey City, N. J., has 
produced a fleet of model trucks which show 
most careful workmanship and attention to 
detail. The trucks, from left to right, are Auto- 
car (small model), White (Model 50-B), Auto- 
car (27-K), Mack (AC) and Menominee (T- 
196). Member Finn’s tools and methods of 
producing these models are extremely interest- 
ing. 

Here is his description of tools and materials: 
Outside of glue, a pair of scissors and rarely 
pliers and a hammer, he used no tools. The 
models are made almost entirely from card- 
board. The nickel trimming on all cars is made 
from old tooth-paste tubes, which are cut open, 
turned inside out, cut into shape and polished. 
The tops of the tubes serve as spotlights. The 
headlights are made from corks, and _ the 
license plates from strips of colored paper. The 
paint used was Carter’s show-card color, which 
can be bought at any stationery store. Member 
Finn would be glad to hear from any other 
members interested in building model busses or 
trucks. His total fleet consists of five trucks, 
twelve busses, a snowplow and a service car. 


Special Cash Award 





EMBER CARL R. BLUM, Jr. (9), of Nau- 
‘yoo, Ill., spent one week last summer in 


‘building this playhouse.! Member Blum did not 


spend any money for materials; all the lumber 
wasold crating. After making theframe the sides 
were boarded in and covered with old linoleum 
to make it water-tight. The three windows are 
screened, and the inside of the house is finished 
with old white window shades. A hammer, saw, 
chisel, plane, square, ruler and pencil were the 
tools necessary to do the job. 


Special Cash Award 


aa EMBER WILLIAM 
" DOWNES (14), of 
Auburn, R. I., has won his 
promotion from Associ- 
ate Member to Member, 
together with a Special 
Cash Award for his 
description and _ picture 
of the telephone stand he 
has recently completed. 
Others may wish to build 
this useful and orna- 
mental piece of furniture, 
so we are giving Member 
Downes’s specifications. 

The table is thirty inches high without the 
back on the top, which is three inches high, and 
nineteen and a half inches long. It is eighteen 
inches long without the top and twenty inches 
with the top, which is three.quarters of an inch 
thick and fifteen inches wide. The legs are 
twenty-nine and a quarter inches long and one 
and a quarter square, tapering at the bottom to 
three quarters. The braces are one inch by three 
quarters and with the leg make the width of 
the table twelve and three-quarters inches. The 
top braces are four inches wide and three 
quarters of an inch thick. The drawer is fifteen 
by three by twelve inches, with slides on the 
side of the upper braces. All the joints were 
glued, and the top was secured by three angles 
screwed to the under side and then to the upper 
braces. Four inches down from the top in front 
is a piece one half by one and three quarters 
upon which the drawer rests. The glass knobs 
were secured at a five- and ten-cent store. The 
table finish is made up of one coat of stain, 
two coats of shellac with sandpapering after 
each, and four coats of varnish with pumice and 
oil applied after each. The complete table cost 
only $2.30. , 
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than half of 1903 the work of building 
Doctor Steinmetz’s new residence on 
Wendell Avenue went forward. 

Near the back of the house is a _partic- 
ularly interesting place—the private office 
and museum of Doctor Steinmetz. He had a 
fine collection of rare postage stamps, for 
some of which he had paid a good deal of 
money. He had collections of geological 
specimens, iron ores and minerals; of Indian 
flint arrowheads and curious smooth stones, 
pebbles and: seashells; of old notebooks, 
hourglasses, incandescent lamp bulbs, curi- 

ous toys: and some fine examples of carv- 
ing. 

He was an enthusiastic photographer. For 
twenty-five years he took pictures at his 
home and his camp. He had between eight 
hundred and a thousand photograph nega- 
tives, al! carefully filed away in envelopes. 

In this room Doctor Steinmetz did all his 
office work when at his home. There was a 
big desk by the window, and on one side of 
the desk was a footstool with a cushion. On 
this stool he would kneel, with his elbows on 
the desk, and thus he would talk to those 
who came to see him. His visitors sat on the 
opposite side of the big desk. 

Doctor Steinmetz lived very contentedly 
,!2 his laboratory until the house was ready 
ror him to move in. Mr. Hayden lived with 
him all this time. In the summer of 1903, 
however, as the house began to approach a 
finished state, Mr. Hayden surprised Doctor 
Steinmetz one day by announcing that he 
was about to be married. The news seemed to 
make Doctor Steinmetz a little down- 
hearted. Finally he told Mr. Hayden that he 
did not know what in the world he was 
going to do with the house after it was 
finished. 

One day he took the Haydens all through 
the different rooms, and they found it indeed 
a charming house. While they were speaking 
of its attractive appearance, Doctor Stein- 
metz suddenly remarked: ‘Why don’t you 


Terns 1902 and during more 





A characteristic pose: Doctor Steinmetz kneeling in 
his canoe, with his mathematical papers in front of 
him. On each side of him is one of his adopted grandsons 


both come here to live? We shall all have a 
home here together. It will be pleasant for 
everyone.’ 

The suggestion was quite a surprise to Mr. 
and Mrs, Hayden. And yet it seemed the 
most natural thing to do, and they were 
really attracted by the house. And the end 
. it all was that they did go there to 
ive. 

From this time until his death he always 
had a family circle. And the happiest period 
of his life was during the time that the three 
Hayden children were growing up, calling 
him ‘ ‘granddaddy”’ and letting him join in 
their good times. 

It is most interesting to observe that, 
although he received a larger salary than 
almost any other engineer of the General 
Electric Company, yet never in his whole 
life did he ask for big pay. Had he done so, 
he would have received such pay without 
question. 


He Studies Lightning— 
and Makes It 


Lightning, about which Doctor 
Steinmetz knew a great deal, is 
always a strange and startling 
occurrence. For fully twenty 
years of his life, Doctor Stein- 
metz studied lightning. This 
study came under the head of 
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The Wonder Story of Steinmetz 
‘By JOHN WINTHROP HAMMOND 


Chapter VI. FAMILY MAN AND FORGER OF THUNDERBOLTS 





Wide u aie 

Discharging one million and a half 
volts of artificial lightning! The gaps 
are nine feet apart. The experiment was 
conducted at the Pittsfield, Mass., labo- 
ratory of the General Electric Company 


“transient electrical currents."’ He found 
that lightning does not often actually strike 
an electrical transmission system. But it 
may come so close to the wires that it 
causes what is known as an “induced cur- 
rent” in the electrical system, which is a 
much greater current than the system can 
stand without breaking down. 
Thus the induced current in 
an electrical system, caused 
by lightning, is simply the 
regular line current on a riot. 
Because of the size of modern 
electrical systems and the 
tremendous voltages which 
continually pass over most 
of these systems—ranging 
from 80,000 to 220,000 volts 
—the induced current is us- 
ually quite sufficient to wreck 
generators and even put an 
entire line out of service. It 
rushes over the system in a 
great wave of erratic, uncon- 
trolled energy, often called a 
line surge. 

From 1907 to 1919, Doctor 
Steinmetz published impor- 
tant papers about lightning, transient cur- 
rents and electrical circuits. He kept on 
with this line of work, each year going further. 

Instead of wanting to hide during a thun- 
der and lightning storm, he enjoyed watch- 
ing the lightning as it flashed across the sky. 
He always knew it was dangerous if it struck 
close to where a person happened to be; but 
he had discovered that the chances of this 
are very small, and that there is not as much 
reason to be afraid of it as most people 
believe. 

In 1921, Doctor Steinmetz designed and 
had built for his use a piece of electrical 
apparatus for producing real lightning in his 
laboratory, although on a much smaller 
scale, of course, than natural lightning. 
According to his own calculations, a light- 
ning bolt, during a thunderstorm, discharges 
at a pressure of a hundred million volts. The 
lightning flash which he produced had only a 
hundred and twenty thousand 
volts. In the same way, a flash’of 
actual lightning has an actual 
energy estimated to be about five 
hundred million horsepower. The 
energy of Steinmetz’s lightning 
was a million horsepower, or only 
one five-hundredth as much as 
that of the natural lightning. 

But even a million horse- 
power is something! 

TO BE CONCLUDED. 
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THE HAYES METHOD 


is successful for 


HAY FEVER AND ASTHMA 
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Change of Climate, Sprays, Inoculations, Operations, 
may or may not give passing relief, but do not CURE, because they leave 
untouched the underlying CAUSE of the disease. 


THE HAYES METHOD IS DIFFERENT 


as it is aimed at the real cause instead of merely at the symptoms, and by 
changing the constitution of the sufferer, eradicates the disease from the 


MANY RADICAL, COMPLETE AND LASTING CURES 
have been established 


AAA AAA 
For information and blank for FREE EXAMINATION 
Write to P. Harotp Hayes, M.D., 


Inhalants, Salves — 


Buffalo, N.Y., for Bulletin Y-261 

















STOP THAT ITCHING 


You won’t have to wait — relief 
follows the first comforting touch of 


Resinol 








Be a JUNIOR AVIATOR! 


Build and Fly your own 3 ft. Model of a Famous 
Aeroplane, and learn the principles of Aviation. Ideal 
Scale-Drawings and Building-Flying Instructions 
show you how. Drawings and Instructions for any 
one of the a fenontes planes sent postpaid for 25 cents: 
Curtiss JN4D-2 Training Plane; DeHavilland Plane; 
NC-4 Seaplane, Bleriot, Nieuport or Taube Mono- 
plane; or Cecil Peoli Racer. 

48 pp. Catalog of Parts & Supplies — Se postpaid. 

I — & Supply Co. 








deal 
408-410 West B' wa. New York City 














RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


foe . and exhibit — Ranger bicycle. 
~~ . onapproval, express 
i mene Many models, EiPour, 


e 
Easy pay’ts. Writetoday for special offer, 
AGO 


MEAD Cycle Co. Dept. G 51 CHIC 





CORNETISTS—SAXOPHONISTS 
CLARINETISTS—TROMBONISTS 


GET “FREE POINTERS” 
Name Instrument 


vEyocse MUSIC SCHOOL 
Dept. Y Buffalo, N. Y. 


DONT, AMMER 
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TO BE GIVEN 


For A Few 
Minutes’ Work 


Take a camera with you this summer and carry 
home the loveliest, funniest, and most interesting 
parts of your vacation. It's easy for anyone to get 
good pictures with the Hawkeye, because it re- 
quires no focusing or estimating of distance. Has 
a carefully tested lens and reliable shutter always 
ready for snapshots. Uses regular Kodak Film 
and is Eastman-made throughout. Takes pictures 
2% x 3% inches. Body of camera is covered with 
durable imitation leather, metal parts finished in 
nickel and black enamel. Booklet containing 
complete directions for successful picture-making 


included. 
OUR OFFER 


The Camera will be given to any Companion 
subscriber for one new yearly su ubecrig 17 
and 40 cents extra. Or the Camera will be 
sold for $1.50 postpaid. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
8 Arlington St. r Boston, Mass. 




















64 y, 62% - 7% 
with Smith Safety 


NTEREST RATES of 6%%, 6%% 

and 7% on current offerings of Smith 
Bonds mean that you can get the liberal 
return of $65.00, $67.50 or $70.00 a year 
on each $1,000 you invest. You can get a 
proportionate return on the smaller de- 
nominations of $500 and $100. If you wish 
you may buy $500 or $1,000 bonds by 
equal payments over ten months, and get 
the full rate of bond interest on regular 
monthly payments, 
SMITH SAFETY means that from the 
time you invest your money until the last 
cent of interest and principal is paid to 
you at maturity, your investment is under 
the constant supervision of The F. H. 
Smith Company, protected by safeguards 
that have resulted in our record of no Joss 
to any investor in 53 years. 
Each issue of our First Mortgage Bonds is 
strongly secured by modern, income-pro- 
ducing city property, and the ample margin 
of safety isconstantly increased by monthly 
sinking fund payments. 
Send your name and address on the form 
below for our booklets, “Fifty-three Years 
of Proven Safety” and “How to Build an 
Independent Income.” 


THE F. H. SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 


Smith Bldg., Washington, D.C. 582 Fifth Ave., New York 
PITTSBURGH BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
BUFFALO ALBANY MINNEAPOLIS 
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You 
can grow 
roses! 





The just published volume ROSES IN 
THE LITTLE GARDEN (illustrated 
$1.75) will tell the amateur what he 
needs to know to become a successful 
rose grower. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY BOOKSHOP 
8 Arlington Street. Boston 
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ANCE golf can be 
played on vacant 
lots or open com- 


mons or rocky hillsides or 
sandy beaches. It requires 
neither well-mowed acres 


nor velvety putting | 
greens. The course can cy.) 
be laid out in a few ' 
minutes and _ changed ] 
after any round. It is'a 


game one can play alone 
or with any number of 
others. It can be played 
singly or with partners. 


Equipment Y ou 
Will Need 


The equipment for 
each player is a lance and 
a score card. No golf bag 
with its weight of clubs 
to carry from point to 
point —no balls to lose! 
The lance provides excel- 
lent exercise and requires 
skill in throwing. It is 
long enough to remain 
partly in sight, and so it 
is easily found. Each 
player should have her 
lance marked with a | 
small pennant of bright 
color, or with painted 
stripes. Pennants may 
vary from the simplest 
bit of ribbon found in the 
family rag-bag to one Lances 
that bears your good- 
luck sign or team colors, but they should 
not be so large or heavy as to impede the 
flight of the lance. 

One of the sketches shows a parachute 
pennant—a small disk of cloth fastened at 
the center to the rear end of the lance and 
creased so that it will close as the lance flies, 
but will open when the lance has landed. 


Choosing Good Goals 


Objects to be hit, one after another, are 
chosen at suitable distances apart—nine or 
eighteen, to keep the plan of golf, or any 
other number, according to the territory. 
These targets are termed goals. The goals 
should be from three to six shots apart, with 
hazards between. ’ 

Goals should be of two classes: (A) Objects 
to be actually struck, such as tree trunks, 
fence posts, stumps, telephone poles, clumps 
of weeds or bushes, circles on beach sand, 
or walls; andt(B) objects that the lance 
can pass through, such as crotched trees, 
holes in fences, unglazed shed windows, 
ropes of swings, suspended rings or frames. 
Hazards can be found in high fences, bill- 
boards. a brook, a dense grove of trees or 
anything else that will make a shot more 
difficult. 


Your Last Chance Is 
Coming! 


| i two more weeks the Fashion Féte judges 
must face the tremendous task that they 
half dread and half look forward to—that of 
judging the entries in the Féte. Just at present 
they are all:taking vacations previous to the 
job which they foresee will be the hardest 
they have ever been asked to do—that of de- 
ciding who is to win each one of the eighteen 
cash prizes and the special additional prize 
sewing-machines. 

Have you sent in your entry: a picture and 
description of a dress that you have made 
for yourself? It’s even not too late (if you 
don’t live in the Far East, as some of the 
girls do) to send to me for an entry certificate 
and the rules that will tell you how you can 
compete for one of the prizes and a place in 
the exhibition of dresses. Be sure to tell me 
your age, so that I can enter you correctly in 
the Junior or Senior division. Remember that 
the Féte isendedas far asentries areconcerned 
at midnight of August 31, 1926. Don’t lose 
another day if you haven't started. If your 
dress is almost made, hurry. If it's finished, 
send along a picture of yourself wearing it 
anda careful diagram and description of it as 
soon as you can. 


Hin Guay 


THE YouTH’s COMPANION 
8 Arlington Street 














Boston 


Can You Play Lance Golf? 





D' DN’T you enjoy reading Glenna Collett’s splendid articles on golf—wasn’t it 
thrilling to have our American girl-champion chatting about the game and 
telling us all how she plays it—right in our own Companion pages? If you felt at the 
same time (as I did!), however, that you must worship golf and golf champions 
: from an admiring and respectful distance for the present, why not turn loose your 
suppressed longings to be a national champion into a hitherto untried field—that of 
Lance Golf? It overcomes so many of the obstacles that most of us have to face in 


thinking of becoming golfers. 


Those of you who have written to me about how to improve your figures, and 
those of you who have begged me to tell you of something bran 
you could entertain your friends out-of-doors this summer, can profit 7 by 
hearing of this thrilling new discovery in games. Betty and Marion Webster he 
just set out a course that runs for nine goals in and near their houses in Hookersville. 
One of the events of the summer is to be a Lance Golf tournament over the Labor 


Day week-end in September. 
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SKETCH OF A PossiBLE Course” TW A COUNTRY SETTING — 9 GOALS 


Fashions for the Young Girl 


Dear Héléne: 1 think you'll be interested to 
hear that we have a new member in the Club 
since you’ve been away at camp. Her name 
is Polly Prendergast, and her family is spend- 
ing two months in Hookersville this summer. 
She’s such a peach that we asked her to be 
sure to come to any meet- 
ings that we have while 
she’s here. This is a dress 
that she wore over to 
Betty’s one afternoon. As 
soon as we found out that 
she’d made it herself we 
had to ask her every de- 
tail of just how she had 
done it. We’ve all been in- 
terested in making and 
studying out clothes for 
ourselves ever since the 
Fashion Féte started us! 
This seemed to look like 
a lovely and easy one to 
make, and she said it was: 
just a plain, almost square, 
blouse with little cap 
sleevesthat are acontinua- 
tion of the material, anda 
13-inch hem at the bottom 
of the blouse. Polly was a 
dear about it and even let 
us measure the neck open- 
ing because she didn’t 
remember just how much 
she had cut for that (it 
turned out to be 10} 
and bound with a 
$-inch-wide strip of the 


& 








Polly made this herself 


material). Isn’t the scarf collar attractive? 

It can be worn like this or knotted and al- 

lowed to hang down behind. The material, 

by the way, is a Chinese damask,—celestial 

blue well describes its unusual soft coloring, 

—and it is very becoming to Polly’s rather 
reddish-brown hair, blue 
eyes and fair skin. 

Polly made her skirt 
separately on a bodice to 
of ‘‘ABC” cloth and with 
inverted pleats on each 
side to take care of the full- 
ness. She said to tell you 
that she “eased” rather 
than “gathered” the skirt 
behind—j ust enough so 
that it wouldn’t be too flat. 

Have you had a chance 
to make anything at camp 
for the Féte? Or are you 
too remote from materials 
and “‘findings’’? We have 
finished our entries and 
sent them off, and we may 
make the exhibition; but 
we can’t possibly stand a 
chance to win a prize. 
Hazel Grey says that some 
of the things that are com- 
ing in from the far corners 
ofthe country are splendid. 

ith love, 





August 19, 1926 
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GOAL) | Star raat OPP [Part Play 
ae ey Fl ae ae Play for the first 
aL. vention | goal begins at a desig. 


nated starting line, 
Each player throws her 
lance once and lets it 
lie where it falls till all 
the players have had a 
turn. Then, in order, 
each player picks up 
her lance, places her 
forward foot where the 
point of her lance fell 
and throws again to- 
ward the goal; and so 
on untilall have reached 
a goal. All throws are 
made standing, not 
running. 

A class-A goal must be hit by the lance, but 
a glancing hit counts the same as a direct 
one. If the goal is of class B, the lance must 
pass through it. 

When all the players have reached a goal 
and have recorded their shots on their score 
































The score card 


’ cards, play is resumed for the next goal from 


a stand beside, not beyond, the goal just 
reached. As in golf, the player who oes all 
the goals with a total score showing the few- 
est shots is the winner. 


You Can Make Your Own 


Lance 


You don’t have to be a skilled wood- 

worker to make a lance. In fact they are 
almost as easy as the sticks you cut and point 
to toast marshmallows on. The javelins used 
in the school and college field sport of throw- 
ing the javelin will give you, if one is handy 
to look at, an excellent idea of what you are 
aiming to make for lance golf. You should 
make your lance approximately as long as 
you are tall, and from a_ half-inch to 
three quarters of an inch in diameter. At 
most lumber yards and at all dealers in 
builders’ mouldings and interior finishings 
you can buy for ten cents apiece dowels four 
or four and a half feet long of the proper 
diameter, and also, if longer lances are 
needed, turned rods or poles in lengths up to 
sixteen or eighteen feet, which can be cut to 
the desired length. 

The head of the lance should be covered 
with an iron ferrule to protect it. When that 
has been fitted, bore a hole in the end of the 
lance, parallel to the axis of it, and drive in a 
large wire nail, about four inches long. File 
off the head of the nail and sharpen that end. 
For about two or two and a half inches on 
each side of the balancing point of the lance 
bar the shaft with cod line, and shellac it. 

If dowels or turned rods cannot be had, 
lances can be made from the straight shoots 
of swamp maple, basket willow, white cedar, 
hackmatack, young spruce or any other 
straight-growing saplings. 


A THOROUGHLY 
DELIGHTFUL BOOK 


F you haven’t yet read a book called 
“Kathie's Diary, by Kathie,” let me urge 
you not to wait another day. It is filled to 
the brim and overflowing with fun and wit 
and pathos—all the trials and tribulations, 
and all the good times too, of a young girl of 
long ago. Kathie is really just as much a 
young girl of today as of some time ago ex- 
cept that her surroundings are different. 
The book is one of delightful simplicity and 
directness, and it is so intimate and con- 
fidential that you cannot possibly read it 
without realizing that you have made a new 
and very dear friend. The illustrations are 
fascinating, for they are taken from Kathie’s 
own photographs and show us the real 
people and places she writes of. 

The book is put out by the George H. 
Doran Company of New York; it costs 
$2.00, and if you want a copy write and tell 
me and send a check or a money order for 
the amount, plus ten cents for the postage, 
and I will ask our bookshop to send it to you. 
You will dearly love Kathie, and I rejoice in 
thinking how you will thank me for intro- 
ducing her to you. 


A Gag 
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LITTLE BEAR AND HIS 
BLUEBERRY WISH 


By Frances Margaret Fox 


*<NOW GO!” Father Bear said 


in big bear tones 


forest. Little Bear sat in the 

shade under an oak tree and said, 
“T_wish we could have blueberries for 
supper!” 

He said it six times. 

Then Mother Bear asked, ‘‘Who 
do you think will pick berries this 
hot day?” 

“I do not know,” Little Bear told 
her, but he winked at Father ‘Bear. 
He thought Mother Bear would pick 
the berries. He said again, ‘I wish 
we could have berries for supper!” 

“We can!’ Father Bear decided. 

He went into the house and came 


[' was a hot day in the old home 


* back with a birch-bark pail. Little 


Bear smiled and rolled over on the 
grass. 

“IT will take a nap,” said he, 
‘while Father Bear picks the berries.”’ 

“You will pick the berries,” 
Father Bear said in big bear tones. 
“NOW GO!” 

Little Bear went. He did not swing 
the pail. He was not happy. He did 
not wish to pick the berries. He 
knew he had to do it. He picked one 
berry, and one more berry, and one 
more berry, slowly. He picked an- 
other berry, and another berry, and 
another berry, slowly. He dropped 
them in the pail. 

The sun was hot, and it was hard 
work to pick berries. Little Bear 
picked berries and picked berries un- 

il the pail was full. 

“They look good!”’ he said. They 

did. Then he went home and gave 
hem to Father Bear. He handed the 
vail to him very carefully. 

‘We will put them in a cool place,” 
said Mother Bear. 

The three Bears had berries in 
owls, for supper. They had a merry 
time, too. 


How the Flowers Got Their 
: Names 


ARGONAUTS AND 
THE GOLDEN FLEECE 


By Lockwood Barr 


ERCURY had a ram with 
M fleece of yellow gold. To save 
a little boy and girl from an 
angry god, Mercury put the children 
on the ram’s back, and it jumped 
right into the heavens. The little girl, 
Helle, fell off into the sea at a place 
called in her memory the Hellespont. 
The boy reached earth safely and 
sacrificed the ram to Jupiter as a 
token of his gratitude. Its Golden 
Fleece was put in a sacred grove 
guarded by frightful monsters. 

The hope of recovering the Golden 
Fleece fired the greed and avarice of 
ancient adventurers. None was suc- 
cessful until Jason tried. He lived in 
Thessaly and was heir to the throne, 
but an uncle wanted to be king, so he 
told Jason to gather a band of heroes 
and go and get the Golden Fleece. 
Argus hewed out of a log a great war 
canoe, and in this Jason set sail with 
his fifty Argonauts. 

After many miraculous adventures, 
the Argonauts came to 
the sacred grove of the 
Golden Fleece. The Drag- 
ons were slain, and the 
Fleece was taken back 
to Greece in triumph. 
That’s the orthodox end- 
ing, but it isnot very con- 
vincing, for this is a real 
pirate story. As pirates 
should, they plotted to 
mutiny to do away with 
Jason and then have 
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AN ARITHMETICAL 
RABBIT 


By Hazel Milton 


Listen, children, and I will 
tell 

How you may draw a bunny 
well. 


First you make a 


crooked one, 
And Mr. Rabbit’s well 
begun. 
To this you add a 


common two, 
See how easy it is todo? 


ry Then after one and two 
comes three; 


( y You place it just like 
this, you see. 
(- > Five seems to suit our 
purpose more. 
9 Now, in the three, and 
just below 


e The crooked one, two 
naughts must go. 


Somehow we cannot 
use a four; 


Another naught, all nice 


4 and flat, 
d Is placed above the 


three—like that. 
(2 


Now slightly shade him here 
and there, 

And lo, you have a charming 
hare, 


But bunny must have 
whiskers, too. 

A spray of ones for 
them will do. 











the Golden Fleece for themselves. 

In their fight over the spoils, the 
old Argonauts tore the Golden Fleece 
to shreds. The precious wool was so 
fine that it slipped through their 
fingers, was caught up by gentle 
breezes and scattered 
over the face of the 
world. 

These wisps of the 
Fleece took root and 
bore marvelous blos- 
soms, which the Greeks 
called Golden Flowers, 
their words being chru- 
sos, meaning gold, and 
anthemon, flower; which, 
of course, is chrysanthe- 
mum. 
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Mellin’s Food— 
A Milk Modifier 


A nursing mother takes 
Mellin’s Food and milk between 
meals and at bedtime, resulting in 
an increased supply of breast milk 
and a more comfortable baby. 

Another nursing mother, 
whose breast milk is insufficient, 
uses Mellin’s Food and milk as 
a supplementary diet or com- 
plemental feeding, and at once 
notices that her baby is better 
satisfied and that the gain in 
weight increases, as a result of 
this additional nourishment. 

A mother cannot nurse her 
little one, but solves this problem 
by preparing her baby’s diet 
from milk properly modified with 
Mellin’s Food, and is relieved 
from all anxiety, being confident 
that the selected diet is full and: 
complete nourishment. 

It is well to know about Mellin’s Food, in 
order to be ready for these emergencies. 
Write today for our free book, “The 
Care and Feeding of Infants” 


Mellin’ Food Co.,177StateSt. Boston 
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Earn This Fine 
Boys Air Rife 


Take a shot, boys! How many times 
can you hit the bull's eye? It’s not 
easy, but a little practice each day 
with a Companion Air Rifle will bring 
surprising re- 
sults. It’s 
great fun, and 
think how 
proud you'll 
be as your 
target score 
leaps up. Get 
busy now and 
earn this fine 
Single-Shot 
Rifle—steel 
barrel and 


Practice Tar- 
gets included 
free. 






Given Free 


To any Com- For the 
Panion sub- Ns 
scriber for se- Young 
curing one new 
yearly sub- 


= Sharpshooter 
aceteeiee. Or 
Air Rifle sold for $1.00 postpaid. 
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KEEP YOUR SCALP 
Clean and Healthy 


| WITH CUTICURA 
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What will your car be worth Len? 


~ «Or in Avo years? - - Or in frve? 


Important questions, these — 
but they create no worry, no 
uncertainty for the owner of 
a Dodge Brothers Motor Car. 


90 per cent of the 1,600,000 
Dodge Brothers Motor Cars 
still in service — 


Owners enjoying six, eight 
and even ten years of faithful 
performance! Mileage run- 
ning into six figures a common 
occurrence — 


Depreciation costs so low you 
seek in vain for a parallel — 


Resale values unusually high, 
yet an eager market to ab- 
sorb them — 


Upkeep costs so nominal that 
it would be difficult to find 
records to match them — 


A greater percentage of costly 
Chrome Vanadium Steel and 
drop forgings than in any other 
car in the world, regardless 
of price — 

In a word — Long Life — a 
phrase internationally associ- 
ated with Dodge Brothers 
name. 


Donse GrRoTHERS, INC. DETROIT 


Donosce BrotHers (CANADA) LIMITED 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


DooseE BROTHERS 
MOTOR CARS 


August 19, 1926 


Roadster $795—Sport Roadster $880 
f. o. b. Detroit 











